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The Standard 
Blouse of the 
world is made to 
look and wear 


‘ well—it is made 


on the square, 
inside and out— 
it sells for the 
price you want 
to pay and you 
getyourmoney’s 
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then go ahead!” 








When mother, dad, or 
you go to the store to 
buy a blouse for brother 
or yourself, be sure, 
first, that the label in 
the neck is 


WG 
and then know that no 
matter what happens— 
if you perspire—if you 
get caught in the rain— 
if the sun is hot and 
shines on you steadily 
— if the wind blows—if 
the blouse goes to the 
laundry fifty times— 
the colors stay bright— 

they’re fast! 
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— Davy Crockett 


The SCOUT LAWS 
and OATH all ready 
to frame will be sent, 
free, on request. 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


When you're inside 
a KAYNEE blouse 


you're in right — 


FAST COLOR 


means fast color — color that 
will not fade or run — color 
that will not change—color that 
the sun, the laundry, the air 
and wear does not touch. 


A Scout's name and address 
on a postal will be good for a 











copy of “CONTRAST” — 
worth reading. 


Chicago - 605 Medinah Bldg. 


(Please address all mail to Cleveland) 
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Attention, Boy Scouts! 
The President Speaks 


HE WORLD MUST be made safe for democracy. Its 

peace must be planted upon the tested foundations of 

political liberty. We have no selfish ends to serve. We 
desire no conquest, no dominion. We seek no indemnities for 
ourselves, no material compensation for the sacrifices we shall 
freely make. We are but one of the champions of the rights of 
mankind. We shall be satisfied when those rights have been 
made as secure as the faith and the freedom of nations can 
make them. 


There are, it may be, many months of fiery trial and sacrifice 
ahead of us. It is a fearful thing to lead this great peacetul 
people into war, into the most terrible and disastrous of all 
wars, civilization itself seeming to be in the balance. But the 
right is more precious than peace, and we shall fight for the 
things which we have always carried nearest our hearts—for 
democracy, for the right of those who submit to authority to 
have a voice in their own governments, for the rights and 
liberties of small nations, for a universal dominion of right by 
such a concert of free peoples as shall bring peace and safety to 
all nations and make the world itself at last free. 


To such a task we can dedicate our lives and our fortunes, 
everything that we are and everything that we have, with the 
pride of those who know that the day has come when America 
is privileged to spend her blood and her might for the principles 
that gave her birth and happiness and the peace which she has 
treasured. God helping her, she can do no other. 


Extract from President Wilson’s 
Message to Congress, April 2, 1917 
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The Sawbuck Patrol 


By ELLIS PARKER. BUTLER. 


Author of “Pigs is Pigs.” ““The Jack-Knife Man,” etc. 





“6 ACK up! Back up!” Shorty shout- 
ed, but it was too late. The next 
instant the end of the raft hit the 

side of the pond with a bump and when 

we looked around we saw Shorty go head 
first over the edge of the pond and dis- 
appear. But that was not the worst; the 
side of the pond went with him, and the 
pond went after the side of the pond, and 
our raft up-ended and turned over. We 
three and the boards of the raft, all mixed 
together, went after the pond. Or per- 
haps it would be more truthful to say 

we went with the pond. In less than a 

minute Shorty and we three others and our 

raft and the pond itself were all in a 

muss together down below there and the 

men were running toward us and yelling. 

It would be hard to say which was wet- 

ter, the pond or we four boys. The rush 

of the water carried us about fifty feet, 
rolling us over and over, and then left us 
pawing the air and gasping for breath. 

It isn’t often that mariners can start out 

for a voyage on a pond and run ashore 

so hard that the whole pond goes ashore 
teo. But we did it. 

There were no Boy Scouts then or we 
might not have done it. If there had 
been Scouts we would have been Scouts, 
for we were that kind of boys, but as 
there were no Scouts we had to hunt 
our fun where we could find it. Shorty 
was generally the best finder, and it was 
Shorty who suggested building the raft 
on Hertmann’s pond. 

It was the 25th of June, so you can 
understand we were not getting into mis- 
chief intentionally, because the Fourth of 
July was near and none of our fathers 
had given us our fire-cracker money Fy 
In those days Fourth of July meant fire- 
crackers, and, as we never had much 
money, you can believe we did not try 
to be especially bad just before Fourth 
of July. No one had ever told us not to 
make a raft or not to navigate Hertmann’s 
pond and no one, I’m sure, ever dreamed 
that we would go over the side of the 

and take the pond with us. Most 
ponds behave better than that. They don’t, 
when the captain of a craft goes ashore 
head first, ashore after him. If they 

did, it would get to be a nuisance. No 

captain wants to have a pond_ following 

him around like a dog. Even Hertmann, 
who owned the pond, had never objected 


Illustrated by F. Ricney 


to our playing on it, and he was one of 
the crossest men in town. 


tie pond, to let you into the secret 
at once, was not an ordinary pond; it 
was a brick yard pond, Hertmann owned 
the brick yard and sometimes had as many 
as twenty men working for him, firing 
the kilns with full length cord-wood, or 
moulding brick, or stacking them. He 
used to chase us off the smooth clay floor 
where the unbaked clay bricks were laid 
out to dry, but he never cared if we played 
around the pond. 

The pond was beyond the “floor” and 
the hill made one side of it. It was a 
pity our raft had not bumped into that 
side of the pond, because we could not have 
knocked the hill over. It was a big, solid 
clay hill. The other three sides of the 
pond were just piles of clay, recs ape u 
to hold the water in the artificial pond. 
Toward the brickyard the bank of clay 
was rather high, and no one ever sup- 
posed it was just ready to topple over. 
But it was. All it needed was one good 
bump, and we gave it that, 

We had made the raft—Shorty, Mack, 
Billy and I—and we had played with it 
three or four days and had learned to pole 
it around the pond at good speed. Hert- 
mann saw us. He came up and watched 
us and said nothing. He probably thought 
that as long as we were there we would 
not be down on the “floor” bothering his 
workmen, But on this morning we started 
on a trip across the pond, three of us 
poling and Shorty steering with a ‘pole, 
and Shorty kept shouting to us for more 
speed and more speed! We poled for all 
we were worth. Just before we hit the 
bank Shorty meant to swing the bow of 
our raft around, but his pole stuck in 
the clay at the bottom of the pond. He 
shouted to us to back up, but it was too 
late, and we went full speed into the bank. 
Shorty went head first, as I told you, and 
the heavy raft rammed the bank. That 
was all the rotten old bank needed and 
it caved outward and the whole d, with 
us on the raft, went rushing down onto 
the “floor” below. 

Luckily there were not many raw bricks 
on the floor, but Hertmann was wild! He 
waved his arms and shouted and yelled, 
madder than ever because he knew he 
should have strengthened the bank of the 


2 





pond before then, I suppose, and we—we 


just got up and ran! We were fright- 
ened. We were as frightened as if we 
had done something te spill the Atlantic 
Ocean over the United States, so that it 
would swamp the whole country and slosh 
up against the Rocky Mountains. But it 
did no good to run—it seldom does, Hert- 
mann knew us and he was just angry 
enough to go to our fathers and tell them 
we were nuisances. He threatened to make 
our fathers pay for the damage, but he 
did not press that, because he knew the 
bank had been neglected. Our fathers 
talked it over and decided that, as a pun- 
ishment, they would give us no fire-cracker 


money that year. - 


That was hard! We. got together and 
talked it.over, We thought our lives were 
spoiled for ever and ever, and that we 
would never be happy again if we had 
to live through a Fourth of July without 
fire-crackers. We were pretty glum, I tell 
you! We tried to think of some way to 
earn money, but not even Shorty could 
think of a way, and we were sitting there 
on the grass in front of his house when 
all of a sudden he said: 

“Tl tell you!” 

The way he said it was so joyous and 
happy and relieved that we all looked 
at him. 

“What?” we all asked at once. 

“My aunt Emma!” he said, as if that 
fixed everything all right. 

It did make us feel more cheerful. We 
all knew Shorty’s aunt Emma, We were 
all in her Sunday school class, and we all 
liked her, because she was—well, she un- 
derstood boys. When I say we all liked 
to go to Sunday school to her you can 
guess she was the right sort, When Shorty 
mentioned her we knew what he meant. 
His aunt Emma would not want four boys 
like. us to have a sad, mournful, no-fire- 
cracker Fourth of July. 

“Come on!” Shorty said. “The way to 
do is to go right to her and tell her all 
about it.” 

So we went. 


HAT was the afternoon of the 26th 
of June, and hot? Hot! We had to 
walk on the grass, the board walks were 
so hot to our bare feet, and walking in the 
dust of. the street was like walking in a 
skillet of hot flour. Shorty’s aunt 
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was sitting on her porch, fanning herself 
with a palm leaf fan. We saw her from 
quite a distance because she was a large 
lady and she had on a white dress with 
a pink sash. We went up the steps of 
the terrace and stood on the walk below 
her, lifting first one foot and then the other 
because the soles of our feet were being 
scorched alive. She smiled at us. 

“Well, boys?” she said. “What is it?” 

“Oh, nothing!’ Shorty said. “We just 
thought we’d come and see you, it’s such 
a nice day.” 

That was a silly thing to say, so I 
punched Shorty with my elbow and whis- 
pered, “Tell her, why don’t you?”, but 
she smiled again. 

“T think it is a very hot day,” she said, 
“and I’m doubly glad you’ve come, be- 
cause I don’t believe any other gentlemen 
in this town would even think of making 
calls on a day like this, But why are you 
all stepping up and down like that?” 

“Our feet get sort of hot,” Shorty said, 

She laughed. 

“Come up on the porch, where it is 
shady,” she said. “I know you'd like some 
lemonade and cookies. And don’t try to 
deceive me; I know you boys have some- 
thing to tell me. What is it?” 

We went up on the porch and she 
brought out lemonade and cookies and 
then asked Shorty again what we wanted. 

“Well, I don’t care if we don’t have 
any fire-crackers for Fourth of. July,” 
Shorty said. “What are fire-crackers, any- 
way? They just shoot off and make a 
noise, and that’s all.” 

“Aren’t you going to have any?” his 
aunt Emma asked, very much surprised. 

“Naw!” Shorty said. “And who cares? 
I don’t! Just because we made a raft 
and busted Hertmann’s pond we can’t have 
any money to buy fire-crackers_ with. 
That’s all I care about it, I don’t care 
if I don’t have any fire-crackers, but what 
makes me sick is not to have them just 
because we busted Hertmann’s pond.”. 

Of course then, his aunt wantéd to hear 
all about it, and we all told her. Part 
of the time we were all telling her at once, 
and part of the time we were telling her 
one at a time, and the others helping him. 
She listened and we saw she was think- 
ing about it. 

“So that is why your fathers will not 
give you fire-cracker money, is it?” she 
asked. “They didn’t say you couldn’t have 
fire-crackers if you earned the money, or 
if it was given to you?” 

We could honestly say our fathers had 
not said that. We all spoke at once, and 
it was one of the most eager choruses you 
ever heard in your life. We could almost 
see Shorty’s aunt giving us a dollar apiece, 
or at least half a dollar. I know I put 
my hand out, all ready to take the money, 
but I remembered that it wasn’t polite 
to be in too much of a hurry, so I slapped 
myself on the cheek, as if I had felt a 


fly there. Shorty’s aunt looked at us a. 


minute, smiling, and then she said: 
“Boys——” 
“Yes, ma’m?” we all four answered, 
“I’m sorry you annoyed Mr, Hertmann, 
for boys should not annoy their elders. 
But I know you are not bad boys; I’m 
sorry your fathers are not going to give 
you fire-cracker money. I would give it 


to you myself, but I don’t think I * 


ought to.” 

My! but we felt sick! 

“IT don’t think I ought to,” she went 
on, “unless I have some excuse.” 

We did not feel so sick. We felt a 
lot better. ; 





“Boys of your age ought to be helpful,” 
she said, but she said it in a nice way, 
and not like age | “I wonder if you 
boys ever think of doing a turn? 
I like you to have all the fun you can—I 
like fun myself—but I like to do something 
pleasant and helpful. Now suppose—just 
suppose—you four boys finish your lem- 
onade and then go somewhere and talk 
it over, and see if you can think of some 
kind thing you can do. And when you 
find one to do, and have done it, come 
back and tell me.” 

Shorty was so excited he tried to swal- 
low half a glass of lemonade at a gulp, 
and choked himself. Mack had to pound 
him on the back, Then we all hurried 
down to the street, yipping and yelling, 
and we went around the corner and 
flopped down on the grass to talk it over 
and see if we could think of some good 
deed that would be worth about a dollar 
apiece. Shorty hadn’t thought a minute 
before he shouted. 

“I know!” he shouted. “I know just 
what! Widow Humphrey’s wood!” 


WE all knew what he meant by “Wid- 
ow Humphrey’s wood,” because we 
had been playing on it that very morning 
—climbing over it. Widow Humphrey 
was a poor woman who lived in a little 
shack on Eighth Street, opposite the brick 
yard. I guess she was the poorest woman 
in our town. We knew about the wood 
because the man had unloaded the last 
stick of it when we were passing her shack. 
There was about a cord of it, or a cord 
and a quarter—good oak and hickory cord 
wood—and the man had stacked it up 
on the vacant ground close to her shack. 
So we knew what Shorty meant when he 
shouted, but we didn’t know what he had 
in mind. 

“What about her wood?” Mack asked. 

“Why, we'll saw it!” Shorty cried ex- 
citedly, “We'll get our saws and our 
saw bucks and we’ll saw her wood for her. 
We'll saw it all up in stove lengths for 
her, so she won’t have to pay to have it 
done. Aunt Emma would like that!” 

“Aw! it’s too hot to saw wood!” Billy 
said. He was always the one to say some- 
thing like that. “I don’t want to saw 
wood.” 

“Who cares how hot it is?” Mack said. 
“Tl bet I saw just as well when it is 
hot as when it is cool. Ill bet I can saw 
better. I’m the best wood sawyer in the 
crowd anyway.” 

Shorty and I saw what he was up to. 
He was afraid Billy wouldn’t help us, be- 
cause Billy’s mother always had some 
money and he hoped she would give him 
some when it got closer to Fourth of July. 

“T’ll bet you’re not the best sawyer,” I 
said, “I am.” 

“No, sir! I am,” Shorty said. “I can 
saw twice as much as you or Mack can, 
and three times as much as Billy.” 

“You can’t do it!” Billy said. “I bet 
you can’t saw as much as I can. I dare 
you to.” 

So then we had Billy all right. We 
poe a while longer, to get him well 
worked up, and then we went to our homes 
and got our saws and bucks and came to- 
ag again at Widow Humphrey’s ‘wood 


I’m not going to pretend it was an easy 
job. Some of the sticks of cord wood 
were big and had knots just where we 
had to saw them. And sweat? We were 
wetter than when the pond spilled on us. 
We were wringing wet. We sawed and 
sawed, and all the while we had to keep 


talking and praising Billy. He nearly 
worked his head off. He was so eager to 
show us that he was the best sawyer that 
he just sawed and sawed and panted until 
his tongue was hanging out. : 

All our hands gut blistered in no time 
and we wrapped rags around them. Two 
or three times people passing stopped and 
stared at us as if they thought we had 
gone crazy, and it must have been funny 
to see the four of us sawing away as if 
it was a race. Before it was five o’clock 
we were so tired the saws would not stay 
where we were sawing but jumped out of 
the cuts, and when my saw slipped and 
I fell across the stick of wood I was too 
tired to get up right away. I just lay 
across that tough oak stick and panted. 

“Hurry up! hurry up!” Shorty cried. 
“Billy will get ahead of us!” because he 
knew that the chances were that Billy 
would not come back again the next day, 
and: he wanted to get all the work out of 
him he could while we had him. Oh! my 
arms did ache! My knee was raw where 
I had rested it against the wood. My 
hands were so tired they would hardly 
open and shut. We had about half the 
cord sawed, 

I just could not stand up, I was so 
tired, and I was draped over that stick of 
wood on my saw buck when Shorty stopped 
to take a breath, 

“Well, anyway,” he said, “it will serve 
old Hertmann right for going and blab- 
bing to our fathers! He needn’t think——” 





We three and the boards of the raft, all 
mixed together, went after the pond 
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I guess he was going to say that old 
Hertmann needn’t think we would have 
to without fire-crackers, but he never 
said it. A big, angry voice behind us 
interrupted Shorty. 

“Oh! it will serve old Hertmann right, 
will it?” the voice said, as mean as any- 
thing you ever heard. We all looked 
around, well scared, I can tell you! It 
was old Hertmann himself. He had come 
across the street from the brick yard, 
where he had pile after pile of his own 
cord wood, and he was standing there 
with his hands on his hips, with an ugly 
grin on his face. 

“Serve me right, will it?” he asked. “I 
think I'll have something to say about 
that! I’ve had enough of your mischief. 
What are you trying to do to my wood?” 


WE t aes flopped! We were so tired, 
and we had worked so hard, and it 
was such an awful surprise that we just 
flopped. None of us dared say a word 
but Shorty. 

“Whose wood?” he stammered, 

“My wood,” Hertmann growled. “And 
I'll show you! I'll teach you to come 
cutting my wood so I can’t use it! You'll 
put that wood back so I can use it or 
your fathers will pay me for it. I’m 
tired of your nonsense.” 

“Is it your wood?” asked Billy weakly. 

“Of course it is,’ Hertmann said. 

“Well, I didn’t saw as much as the other 
fellows,” said Billy. 

That was true, but we thought it was 
mean for him to try to put the worst 
of it on us that way. 

“I don’t care who sawed the most, or 
who sawed the least,” Hertmann said, “I 
want that wood the way it was.” 

He turned and walked away. We were 
as sick a lot of boys as could be. I looked 
at Mack and Mack looked at me, and 
Billy began taking the rags off his hands. 
Shorty sat right down in the sawdust and 
chips and put his face in his knees, We 
thought he was crying, but he wasn’t, In 
a second or two he looked up. 

“I've got plenty of strips,” he said. 

For a moment I thought he had gone 
crazy; then I knew what he meant. All 
summer he had been talking about get- 
ting some chickens and building a coop 
for them, and whenever he had time he 





Lifting first one foot and then the other 


had gone down to the sawmill and had 
brought home as many strips of waste 
scantling as he could carry. They throw 
them away at the sawmill and anybody 
can have them. He had a big pile in his 
back yard, and nails in his wood shed. 
Mack and Billy did not know what he 
meant, so he told them, 

“Old Hertmann is mad because we sawed 
up his cord wood, because they stoke the 
kilns with full length wood,” he said. “If 
we don’t want him to tell on us we've 
got to make all this wood full length 
again. It’s going to be a lot of work, but 
we've got to do it.” 

So we did. We carried the scantling 
strips from Shorty’s yard and laid each 
three pieces of cord wood end to end, 
and nailed strips on them until each stick 
of cord wood was as easy to handle as it 
had ever been. It was an awful job! 

First we had to sort out the pieces so 
they would fit end to end. It was like a 
puzzle. There was a middle piece and 
two ends for each piece. Then we had 
to nail a scantling strip on one side and 
turn the three pieces over carefully, and 
nail one on the other side. Some of the 
big sticks took four or five scantling strips 
before they were so we could lift them 
without having them fall apart again. 

If you ever tried to drive nails into oak 
or hickory you will know how we worked 
that night. I say night because supper 
time came before we were through, and 
then dark came, and we had to get our 
lanterns and work by lantern light. And 
then we didn’t get through. We might 
have finished if our hands hadn’t been so 
blistered that we could hardly hold the 
hammers, but we had to quit at nine 
o'clock. We said we would come back 
the next morning and finish. 


Y! but we were stiff the next morn- 

ing! I limped over to where the 
Widow Humphrey’s shack was and Shorty 
was there already, nailing stove lengths 
into cord wood lengths, and before long 
Mack came limping up, and then Billy. 
We were all at work when old Hertmann 
came by. He stopped and looked, and 


then he laughed. He seemed to think it " 


was a good joke. It wasn’t for us! 
We did not look at him or speak to him. 
We went right ahead nailing and all at 
once we heard 
someone say: 
“Why! what in 
the world are you 
boys doing now?” 
I looked up, and 
there was Shorty’s 
aunt Emma, in her 
phaeton, looking at 
us, Shorty got red 
in the face but he 
kept right on nail- 
ing. 
“We're making 
this stove wood 
back into cord 
? wood,” I said. “We 
thought it was 
Widow Hum- 
phrey’s wood, and 
we sawed it up for 
her, and it wasn’t 
her wood. It was 
Mr. Hertmann’s. 
So we've got to 
make it cord wood 
length again.” 
“Mercy me!” she 
said and then she 
laughed and 





laughed. I suppose it was funny, but 
it hadn’t struck us that way. All at once 
she stopped laughing. “You are Mr. 
Hertmann, aren’t you?” she asked. 

“Yes,” he said. 

“Don’t you think you could have used 
the wood without all this nailing together 
again?” Shorty’s aunt asked. 

“Yes, but I want to teach these boys 
one lesson,” he said. “They come tres- 
passing on my property. I could have 
the law on them for trespassing. I'll show 
them = 

“You don’t believe in trespassing, then?” 
Shorty’s aunt asked. “Is this your lot 
this wood is on, Mr. Hertmann?” 

He turned as red as fire. He did not 
answer, 

“I see it is not,’ Shorty’s aunt said. 
“Did you ask Mrs. Humphrey if you could 
pile your surplus cord wood here?” 

“Well, I didn’t just ask her,” old Hert- 
mann said, squirming. “I’ve heen piling 
wood here for several years. I can’t 
say I just exactly asked her.” 

“No,” said Shorty’s aunt, not at all in 
the pleasant way she usually spoke. “And 
it wouldn’t have mattered if you had, for 
this is not her lot. It is mine, Mr. Hert- 
mann. I own it, I suppose you know 
you have been trespassing on my property 
these several years you have been piling 
wood on it? You know there is a law 
against trespassing?” 

He took off his hat, as was polite, very 
suddenly. 

“But I’m not going to bother about 
that,” Shorty’s aunt said. “I know you’d 
rather pay a fair rental for the lot. Sup- 
pose we say four dollars, Mr. Hertmann, 
for the years you have piled wood on the 
lot, and this year?” 

He put his hand in his pocket and 
handed her four big silver dollars. 

“And I thank you for not making 
trouble for me, too,” he said, but Shorty’s 
aunt was holding her hand toward us. 

“Here, boys! here is a dollar apiece for 
vou,” she said. “You meant to do a good 
turn, anyway.” 

Fourth of July money? I should say so! 








Patriotic Prize Essay 
Contest 


Our patriotic prize essay contest:— 
What the “Stars and Stripes” 
Stand For in the Present War 

has proved to be immensely popular. 
From north and south and east and 
west have been received hundreds of 
essays. Our only regret is that since 
so many of them possess such unusual 
merit, our judges are asking for 
further time before making choice of 
the three winners to whom will be ap- 
portioned the $40.00 in cash prizes, as 
follows: 

First Prize..... $25.00 

Second Prize.... 

Third Prize.... 5.00 


We have the assurance of the 
judges that decision will be reached 
very soon, in time surely for the 
August issue, when we will publish not 
only the names of the winners of the 
prizes, but also the first prize essay. 
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The Little Patriot 


By MICHAEL V. SIMKO 


Illustrated by Donatp S. Ross 


T was Independence 

l Day. Flags were 
waving, people 

cheering, fife and drum 
corps offering national 
martial airs. The hearts 
of loyal Mapleville citi- 
zens thrilled with the 
glory of the day, 

In a dark basement 
kitchen, Pietro Muretto 
sat dreaming of his far 
away country. Grim 
and tawny was his un- 
pleasant face and the 
hands that swung pick 
and shovel all day were 
calloused and brown 
and coarse. 

This land had no 
pleasantries for Muret- 
to. It had shown him a 
harsh and rigorous hand. In his heart 
smouldered a hateful fire of deep abhor- 
rence for the land of the free—free?—ha, 
free country! where one man swore and 
drove him on and on to his work for nine 
hours every day, lashed him on with scath- 
ing words that Mutetto would not use to 
his dog! His Italy—his dear Italy, why 
had he ever left it? 

His head fell on his breast and tears 
wet his eyes, 

Despite Muretto’s aversion to this coun- 


try, he was always ready to listen to his ~ 


motherless boy as at night he sat at his 
side and told of Columbus, of Washing- 
ton, of Valley Forge, of Betsy Ross, of 
the time when the bell, the old Liberty 
Bell, was rung, rung for liberty! Out- 
wardly calm, it was with difficulty he re- 
strained the burning words that fought 
to leave his mouth in bitter denunciation 
of the boy’s apparent Americanism. These 
schools, he thought, would even rob him 
of his Tony; make him, perhaps, turn his 
back against the land of his ancestors, 
the land where he was born and where ‘his 
mother lay buried. 


NE day as Tony finished narrating a 
historical account he suddenly turned 
to his father and asked why it was that 
he never spoke of becoming an American 
citizen. Unknowingly, the son touched a 
secret spring. The parent’s pent-up pas- 
sion was let flow in seeth'ng torrents of 
boiling words. He denounced the govern- 
ment; he stormed and thundered over its 
policies, and the American people—then he 
broke down. He let his hand fall lov- 
ingly on the boy’s shoulder and his voice 
shook with emotion as he concluded: 
“Ah—my Tony—no—no it can 
no be ‘ thees American peoples 
they iss not for you pop, they iss not for 
you . . . no, no—they is always laff 
at the ‘wop’!” 
Forfunately, the son did not possess his 
father’s sensitiveness regarding his nation- 


ality and the few rebukes that reached 
him he scoffed at as mere ignorance on the 
giver’s part. From that day, however, 
Tony feared his father. No more did he 
relate American history. He dared not 
tell him that he participated in all the 
patriotic affairs held at the school; and 
although the father knew that his son 
belonged to some sort of an association, 
since he expressed no interest, Tony hesi- 
tated to explain that it was the Maple- 
ville troop of Boy Scouts. 

As a Scout, Tony resolved to overcome 
his father’s skepticism toward the Stars 
and Stripes. Tony bore a true childish 
patriotic spark of respect and reverence 
for the grand old flag, and at night, when 
he had said his prayers for his deceased 
mother, he never forgot to add: “Please, 
God, help me to make a good citizen of my 
father.” 


As the shrill whistling of fifes and the 
booming of drums crept into Muret- 
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Those calloysed and 
rough hands ten- 
derly pressed 
the boy to 
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to’s kitchen he realized 
that it was the Fourth 
of July. Like a flash 
came the recollection of 
last year’s Independence 
Day when a fellow work- 
er’s boy lost his eyesight 
by the premature explo- 
sion of a cannon. He 
sneered and grumbled at 
“this foolish American 
way of being happy.” 

Suddenly he thought 
of his Tony, He re- 
called that the boy had 
unexpectedly absented 
himself just after din- 
ner. What if he were out lighting fire- 
crackers, if he were touching matches to 
— and if—if—a chill passed through 

im. 

From a nail in the wall-he pulled down 
his hat and slapped it to his head while 
he made his way to the street. It was 
deserted. Ill at ease he continued his 
search from block to block. He called at 
the homes of various countrymen and 
found the doors locked. 

Where was everybody? And how quiet 
it was on all sides! 

He meandered from alley to thorough- 
fare and finally found himself on the ma‘n 
street of Mapleville. People crowded the 
walks. They were all walking in one 
direction. Muretto, on the alert for his 
Tony, followed the pedestrians. Far up 
the street a band was playing and to his 
surprise and confusion not a single explo- 
sion, not a bursting fire-cracker disturbed 
the strains of “Marching Through Georgia.” 

(Continued on page 42) 















Underwood and Underwood. — 
Gator - General John J. Pershing, who 
commands our first expeditionary force 
abroad. 





‘6 OUR flag and my flag” is on the 
firing line, on land and on sea, in 
the struggle which is being fought 

against the Imperial German Government 

so that the world may, in the words of 

President Wilson, be made safe for democ- 

racy. 

Our naval forces were the first to par- 
ticipate, a squadron of destroyers arriving 
in British waters on May 4 to aid the 
warships of our Allies in hunting down 
submarines and protecting vessels of com- 
merce. One of our military transport 
units carried the Stars and Stripes upon 
the battlefields of the Aisne, in France, on 
May 25, and five days later 
the first of our engineers, the 
officers commanding the rail- 
road builders who will en- 
deavor to keep. open the line 
of communication behind the 
French front, arrived at 
Paris. Meanwhile our first 
sanitary squadron, made up 
of 150 surgeons and 75 nurses, 
reached Paris and are caring 
for the wounded. 


Bice represent our first 
measures of waging war. 
While our destroyers and en- 
gineer officers and medical 
men were crossing the ocean 
our Government’s plans for 
further offensive steps devel- 
oped rapidly. One of the 
most important phases was 
President Wilson’s direction to 
the War Department on, May 
18 that an expedition of 25,000 
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men, of the regular Army, proceed to 
France, under command of Major-General 
John J, Pershing, “at as early a date as 
practicable.” The commander and his staff 
were ordered to “precede the troops 
abroad.” General Pershing is a veteran of 
campaigns in the Philippines during our 
war with Spain, and headed the American 
expedition which went into Mexico after 
Villa about a year ago. 


gg this expedition to France shall 
have arrived there, the machinery of 
strengthening our Army will be in full 
motion, for the President on May 18 
issued a proclamation appointing June 5 
as the day when all American men be- 
tween the ages of 21 and 80, inclusive, 
should register for war service. This act 
made available approximately 10,000,000 
young men who form the draft from which 
will be selected the first 500,000 to go into 
training as an Army for fighting abroad. 
Others of this 10,000,000 will be chosen 
for other important duties at home, such 
as manufacturing ammunition and pro- 
ducing food on the farms. The President 
in his proclamation explained that “it is 
not an Army that we must shape and train 
for war; it is a nation;” and so, he said, 
“the whole nation must be a team in which 
each man shall play the part for which 
he is best fitted.” June 5, the President 
added, was “destined to be remembered 
as one of the most conspicuous moments 
in our history,” as it was the day “upon 
which the manhood of the country shall 
step forward in one solid rank in defense 
of the ideals to which this nation is con- 
secrated,” 


RTHUR JAMES BALFOUR, Great 

Britain’s foreign minister, expressed 
surprise, in a farewell address to the 
American people on May 24, at the “most 
remarkable” way in which our country 
has developed its resources for war. Our 
squadron of torpedo boat destroyers safely 
entered a British harbor which was mined 
in advance by the Germans because spies 
had informed them of the coming of the 
ships, although our vessels had left Amer- 


war zone, 
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ica secretly. The British commander 
asked the American fleet commander: 
“When will you be ready for business?” 
He received a reply which moved the 
world to admiration; it was, “We can start 
at once.” 

William S. Sims, who was a Rear Ad- 
miral, was placed in command of all Amer- 
ican naval forces in European waters and 
was raised to the rank of Vice Admiral 
so as to place him on equal footing with 
the British and French naval commanders 
operating with him. 


5 a first of six fully organized and 
eqhipped hospital units which our Red 
Cross tendered to France arrived in Eng- 
land on May 18 and the second one five 
days later. These units comprise about 
800 persons each, including Army medical 





g Underwood and Underwood. ’ 
he stinger end of the Mongolia, and the 
first American gun to sink a German 
submarine. 


officers. When one of them sailed from an 
American port on May 20, the brass pow- 
der cap of a shell from a Naval being 
used in gun practice burst, killing two 
nurses and wounding a third. These wo- 
men were our nation’s first war heroines. 
The Navy Department called 
for 5,000 doctors at once, with 
twice that number needed a 
year hence. About 1,500 stu- 
dents are being assembled for 
service with Army Medi- 
cal Corps in France. Many 
of them will risk their lives 
as ambulance drivers. Train- 
ing camps were opened on 
June 1. The _ Rockefeller 
Foundation made an_ initial 
appropriation of $100,000 to 
fight tuberculosis in France. 


S keg financing of our war 
has kept pace with mili- 
tary and naval developments. 
Secretary of the Treasury 
McAdoo made two tours of 
the country in behalf of the 
Liberty Loan of 1917. The 
first portion of this to be 
(Continued on page 80) 
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The Boy Scouts Grapple with 
War Needs 


By ARMSTRONG PERRY 


HEN Caesar’s armies were “quarter- 
ing all Gaul into three halves” and 
Caesar’s gall was multiplied to embitter the 
whole pagan world, it was possible for 
wars to be waged by fighting men alone. 
The armies of those days were compara- 
tively small, They carried no artillery nor 
any very cumbersome equipment. They 
foraged as they marched. They enslaved 
such of the inhabitants of conquered coun- 
tries as they needed for workers in the 
camp or as presents for the dignitaries 
back home, They slaughtered those who 
were in their way. 

There was no Red Cross Society. A man 
with a shattered hand chopped it off with 
his sword, stuck the stump into boiling oil, 
and lived or died according to the strength 
of his constitution. 


Mba as late as the Revolutionary War, 
men of nerve could put up a good fight 
without very much organization. The min- 





Helping to finance the war by selling Lib- 
erty Bonds. 


ute men of Lexington and Concord went 
into their memorable battles with only such 
arms, ammunition and equipment as they 
could carry in their hands, and on their 
backs. The only part a boy 
could play in the thrilling 
events of that day was to 
duck into the cellar when the 
bullets began coming through 
the sides of the house and 
sneak out to get a glimpse of 
the fray after it had moved 
on a bit. 


AR today is an entirely 

different matter. A 
man with a gun, no matter 
how strong he may be or how 
far it may shoot, is practical- 
ly useless unless he has be- 
hind him an extensive and 
pout organization. First, 
e must have an automobile, a 
railroad and a steamship to 
take him to the scene of ac- 
tion. If he used the older 
methods of transportation he 
would probably arrive a few 


A corner o 
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months after everything was over, includ- 
ing the shouting. 

He must have behind him a clothing 
factory, a cotton field and a sheep ranch; 
a shoe factory, a tannery and a cattle 
ranch; a packing house, a farm, a dairy 
and a hennery; a saw-mill and a forest; 
a munition factory, a steel mill, iron, lead 
and copper mines; a Red Cross ambu- 
lance, a physician, a medical and surgical 
supply factory; an open line of communi- 
cation with his home and loved ones; 
money; and a multitude of other things. 

In Ceasar’s time, the Roman boys fol- 
lowed their fathers and big brothers out 
the Appian way for five or ten miles, said 
good-bye and could do no more for them 
until the campaign was over and the arm- 
ies came marching home. But today every 
boy who has a relative at the front, every 
boy who wants to be a good American, 
can do something every day, for his fam- 
ily, his home and country, for Twentieth 
Century warfare makes demands upon 
every citizen. 


HE BOY SCOUTS of America real- 

ized this before war was declared. 
When the President’s war message was 
published, they were among the first to 
offer their services to their country, not 
as soldiers but as Boy Scouts. 


In some cities they served as messen- 
gers to call the militiamen to their armer- 
ies. In others they assisted the police in 
handling crowds. 
efficiency attracted the attention of the 
United States Government, and soon they 
were honored by being called upon for 
national service, in connection with sev- 
eral Federal departments, 


Among these was tie Department of 
Agriculture. The opening of the garden 
campaign suggested by this department 
has already been described in Boys’ Lire. 
There are more than twelve thousand 
troops of Boy Scouts in the United States 
and reports show that at least an acre 
of land is being cultivated by each troop, 
on the average. 





14 acres near Brooklyn, N. Y., loaned to Boy Scouts 





Their promptness and’ 


Underwood and Underwood. 
rooklyn Scouts do exhibition first aid 
work in big Red Cross parade, 


I N the national capital a three hundred 
acre section of Potomac Park was 
turned over to the Scouts, through the 
efforts of Mr. Colin H. Livingstone, Presi- 
dent of the Boy Scouts of America. 

Hearing that the Ford factory was man- 
ufacturing a tractor for agricultural pur- 
poses, Mr. Livingstone asked Mr. Ford if 
he could secure one. 

A few days later, down it came. It was 
in a special express car, attached to a fast 
passenger train. (See page 30.) With it 
came plows, harrows and all sorts of ma- 
chines for tilling the soil, One of Mr. 
Ford’s managers and an expert operator 
came along to teach the Scouts how to use 
all the apparatus. 

Mr. Livingstone’s son, who is a Scout, 
was excused from High School for the rest 
of the season so that he could work on 
the farm. 

A number of city councils have helped 
to finance scout farms, providing tools, 
machinery, seed and fertilizer. Of course, 
in such a case there are expert gardeners 
and farmers to teach the Scouts and super- 
vise the work, The councils will be repaid 
out of the proceeds from the crops. Many 
Scouts have volunteered to work on farms 
during vacation, as a patriotic service, giv- 
ing up the easier life of the 
camp or summer resort. A 
number of Scout camps have 
been located near farms so 
that the campers can help the 
farmers. 

There was just one or- 
ganization which the Treas- 
ury Department could de- 
pend upon to visit the homes 
of America and secure sub- 
scriptions from the house- 
holders for Liberty Loan 
Bonds. President Wilson 
himself asked the Scouts to 
deliver Liberty Bond circulars 
to ten million homes. They 
adopted the slogan “Every 
Scout to Save a Soldier”—for 
dollars do save soldiers—de- 
livered the circulars, called 
back for the applications and 
delivered them to the banks, 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Are You Obedient in the Way “the Boy Who Stood on the Burning Deck” 
as, Or— 
By DANIEL CARTER BEARD 


National Scout Commissioner, Boy Scouts of America 


7. A SCOUT IS OBEDIENT 


He obeys his parents, 
scoutmaster, patrol leader, 
and all other duly con- 
stituted authorities. 


E obeys his parents, 

Scoutmaster, pa- 

trol leader, and all 
other constituted author- 
ities, He obeys his par- 
ents and when he obeys 
them, he does it on the 
jump. He does not stop 
to argue upon it, nor to 
make excuses, nor to 
back off from any duty 
whatever it may be. A 
Scout recognizes the fact 
that his parents have the 
right to direct him: that 
they are his commanders 
their position. 

Even the cub bears learn the lesson of 
obedience and when the mother bear calls 
to them o-e-e-e-e-e, they come scrambling 
down from the top of the lodge pole pine 
or black spruce to join their mother, and 
if one of them is slow in coming the old 
mother will (as I have often seen her do 
myself) cuff the loiterer soundly with her 
big paw, so that the next time the cub will 
be more prompt in obeying. 

The reason of this is evident. It is ab- 
solutely necessary for the safety of the 
cubs that they obey their parent. The 
parent knows when danger approaches 
and the cubs do not. 


Wuy Osey? 

Now this applies to human cubs as well 
as bear cubs. Of course, the human cubs 
think they know it all, but so do the bear 
cubs. I have seen a little black bear lay 
up in a chimney corner hollering bloody 
murder with the colic, because he had 
eaten things that he should not and eaten 
too much of them. I have seen boys in 
camp, doubled all up in their tents, holler- 
ing bloody murder with the colic for ex- 
actly the same reason. Therefore, we 
Scouts know that it is common sense and 
duty combined when we obey our par- 
ents. Our parents have had longer ex- 
perience in the world and know the dangers 
that beset the youth; as you boys your- 
selves would say “they have been there” 
and the fact that the have sailed safely 
through the rocks and whirlpools of youth 
and arrived at maturity, is the best proof 
that they know how to avoid the dangers 
and are competent to command their own 
children. 

Besides all this, the Scouts know that 
they owe a lot to their parents and can 
repay it by courteous obedience. To obey 
them is to be courteous, is to be polite. 
To obey them promptly and cheerfully is 
to make a good impression upon every 
observer. Even though the demands of 
the parents may, at the time, seem unjust, 
a good Scout smiles and obeys without 
question the commands which he may think 
ill considered and unfair. 


by the nature of 


Are You a Monxry Wrencn? 


Wherever you see machinery run smooth- 
ly, it is because the component parts of 





the machine are all per- 
fectly fitted and well con- 
structed. An _ irregular 
fly wheel, a flattened cog, 
or any of these things 
would ruin the rhythm, 
the ease and smoothness 
with which the machine 
should. run and_ one 
monkey wrench dropped 
in the right place, in the 
best constructed engine 
in the world, will either 
wreck the machine or 
bring it to a sudden stop. 

Don’t be a monkey 
wrench. No Scout is a 
monkey wrench. A Scout 
should be and is one of 
the noiseless, efficient 
moving parts of the family machine of 
which his parents are the engineers or 
governors, 


Your ScourMaster 


A Scout obeys his Scoutmaster. Why? 
Because a Scoutmaster is the commanding 
officer, put there because of his superior 
knowledge of Scouting. He is the parent, 
so to speak, of the patrol and troop and 
the Scouts occupy, for the time being, the 
position of the junior members of his 
family. The Scoutmaster is not a military 
commander, but at the same time his or- 
ders should be obeyed with military pre- 
cision. This prevents the troop from be- 
ing a disorderly mob and it is essential to 
the dignity of the Scouts themselves that 
their troop should be a smoothly running 
machine, 

The stricter the discipline, the better the 
Scouts and the quicker they obey the com- 
mands of their officers, the greater is the 
pride that each individual Scout takes in 
belonging to that particular troop. Scouts 
do not like a sloppy formation, a sloppy 
camp, a sloppy club room, because it all 
reflects upon them and a Scout takes pride 
in belonging to a crowd that has the ap- 
pearance and the reputation of being neat, 
efficient and orderly. 


Your Parrot Leaver 


A Scout obeys his Patrol Leader, be- 
cause the Patrol Leader represents the 
Scoutmaster and the Scoutmaster repre- 
sents a Scout Commissioner and a Scout 
Commissioner represents a National Scout 
Commissioner and the National Scout Com- 
mi ‘sioner represents the National Organi- 
za.ion and the Executive Board, and so 
the Scout knows that the Patrol Leader 
really represents the Scouts’ National Or- 
ganization and all the officers therein. He 
salutes the Patrol Leader and obeys him 
as promptly as if the orders were given 


“Casabianca” was the boy who “stood on 
the burning deck, whence all but him had 
fled, the flames which lit the battle wreck, 
shone round him o’er the dead,” ete., and 
he stood there because his father would 
not answer him when he called. His father 
had told him to stay there, but his father 
was dead with the rest of the crowd and 
could not answer, and so this old-fashioned 
goody goody boy stayed there until the 
ship blew up and blew him all to smither- 
ens. Now, that was the wrong sort of 
obedience. A d Scout, when he found 
he was the only living soul in sight and 
was doing no good there, would have in- 
vestigated to find what was the matter 
with his daddy and when he had found 
that his daddy was also dead, he would 
have got off that ship as fast as he could, 
because he would have known that that 
would have been the command his daddy 
would have given him, could the dead have 
spoken. 
You Can Tuinx anv Osey 

A Scout is obedient, but he is also an 
American and as an American he thinks. 
He doesn’t obey like an automobile when 
you push the lever, He obeys like an in- 
telligent human being. He obeys because 
of his intelligence and not because of a 
lack of it. One cannot make the American 
Scout say, as the cartoonist has made the 
Prussian soldier say, “I do not think, I 
obey.” The American Scout will say, “I 
do think, therefore, I obey and I obey 
with all my faculties working. When the 
deck gets too hot for me, I go overboard 
unless there is some great achievement for 
my country only to be obtained at the 
sacrifice of my life.” In the case of 
Casabianca, there was nothing achieved 
by the loss of his life. Casabianca was a 
hero, but he is out of date, he belongs, 
where you will find him, in pages of the 
old-fashioned school readers. Casabianca 
was a hero but he was no up to date wide 
awake American Scout! 

There’s a movement on foot among the 
Scouts, and a very laudable movement, to 
save the money they usually spend .for 
fireworks and to donate it to the Red 
Cross work. Casabianca should have sayed 
the fireworks and donated it to the Red 
Cross, 


howl sto, 


Prize Winners in Humane Society 
Essay Contest 

The American Humane Society offered 
three prizes for the best essays written by 
Scouts on the subject: “Our Animals— 
Their Sufferings—How We May Help 
Them.” 

The first prize was won by John’ D. 
Topping of Troop 1, Morristown, Tenn.; 
the second by Waverly L. Root of Fall 
River, Mass.; and the third by George 
Gamerl of Troop 19, South Side, Omaha, 
Neb. 

As the Omaha Humane Society offered 
to double any prize won by an Omaha 
Scout, Gamer! is almost in the class with 





personally by Mr. Livingstone or Mr. John D 


Schiff or given by the Executive Board 
through Mr. West. 

A Scout obeys all other constituted au- 
thorities. He obeys the policeman, the 
school teacher, the game warden in all 
those things over which these officers have 
control. 

A Scout is obedient, but he is not a fool. 
He is not a “Casabianca.” You know this 


Scout Dies in U.S. Service. 
Robert Williams, aged 19, Ist Clas 
Scout, of Ridgefield Park, N. J., with 3 
merit badges, died at the U. S. Naval 
Hospital, Philadelphia, from meningitis 
contracted while in the Naval Reserve on 
board the U. S. S. “Mohican.” 
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A Scout of the Arctic 


His Pockets Were Empty. His Head Was Filled With a Big Idea. Now He Is Famous 


SON. 

Ninety-nine out of every 
hundred boys who see the name 
will hesitate a moment, wonder 
how it should be pronounced, then 
rush on to find the excitement in 
the story. 

The hundredth boy will stop. 
He will refuse to pass it until he 
understands it. One way or an- 
other he will find out how that 
name is pronounced, He may have 
to hunt through dictionaries, his- 
tories, encyclopedias; he may have 
to scrape up an acquaintance with 
some Scandinavian; but he will 
find out what he wants to know. 

This hundredth boy has_ the 
spirit of the great explorer. He 
will be a leader. 

“It’s a hard thing to do” is often 
given as an excuse for not doing 
the thing we ought to do. It was 
Stefansson’s excuse for doing the 
things which he did: He was con- 
stantly testing his will and muscles 
on big, difficult tasks which others 
feared to tackle. Like all men 
who do hard things, be grew and 
developed and won distinction. 


Vso" STEFANS- 


An IcELANDER. 


His parents were poor Icelandic 
immigrants who settled in North- 
ern Manitoba, Canada. Here he 
was born. He worked harder even 
than the average farmer boy, yet 
all the time he studied and at last 
he was ready for college. 

He had no money to pay his 
college expenses, but he worked 
his way through the Universities 
of North Dakota and Iowa. Later 
he entered Harvard, where he 
spent three years as graduate stu- 
dent, waiting on table, tutoring, 
working in libraries and perform- 
ing other labor. Without money, without 
social position, he was nevertheless a 
leader among his school and college fel- 
lows. 


Wuere THE Sun Gores Down anv Stays 
Down 


About ten years ago, a young man who 
looked very much like an American tramp, 
stood shivering in the midst of a group of 
Eskimos on the northern coast of Canada 
facing the Beaufort Sea, a short distance 
from the broad delta of the Mackenzie 
river. A few miles off shore lay a waste 
of ice and snow. reaching perhaps all the 
way to the North Pole, and surmounted 
here and there in the foreground by enor- 
mous icebergs, 

It was near sunset, and when the sun 
sets in this part of the country it stays set 
for six months. .The sky was overcast 
with dark clouds through which old Sol 
shone dimly just above the horizon. A 
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Vilhjalmur Stefansson 


biting wind blew from the icepack off 
shore over the frozen sand. The Eskimos, 
clad in furs from head to foot, stood re- 
garding their white guest with frank, but 
friendly curiosity. The young traveller had 
tossed his bundle of blankets and his rifle 
down on the ground in front of him, and 
by eloquent gestures was trying to make 
his wants known to the natives of the Arc- 
tics, His hosts nodded courteously, indi- 
cating that they understood perfectly well. 


Any Oxp Cuiorues? 


If their strange visitor had expressed 
his needs in plain English, this is just 
about what he would have said: “I am 
cold and hungry. Could you give me a bite 
to eat and some old clothes to wear? I 
need a fur coat with a fur hood, a pair of 
fur breeches and the kind of footgear 
you wear. I just dropped in from New 

ork, and my gauze underwear does not 
seem to suit this climate. But I rather 
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like this place, and I have a good 
notion to stay a couple of years 
‘if you don’t mind.” 

No, the Eskimos did not mind. 
They were glad to accept a two 
year guest. With characteristic 
hospitality they scoured their little 
village for furs to meet the de- 
mands of the white man. Within 
a few minutes the guest was 
arrayed like an Eskimo in every 


detail. His garb of civilization 
lay heaped in a corner of the hut 
assigned to him as his home. Al- 


though he did not realize it at 
the time, the young man _ had 
broken his first record. He was 
undoubtedly the first explorer to 
venture into the Arctics in gauze 
underwear, a serge suit, and light 
ulster. His other equipment con- 
sisted of a rifle and a few blan- 
kets. 


A Bie Finp. 


He was ridiculously equipped to 
seek fame as an explorer, Vilhjal- 
mur Stefansson, but he scouted 
around the North Pole, discovering 
rivers in northern Canada, islands 
in the frozen seas north of the 
continent of North America, and 
picking up lost tribes of Eskimos. 
He wandered alone or accompa- 
nied by one or two Eskimos over 
thousands of miles of snow and ice. 
He depended upon his rifle for 
subsistence. A few trusty Eskimo 
dogs pulled a sled or two loaded 
with the simplest necessities of life 
and the most accurate and precious 
scientific instruments for survey- 
ing, mapping, sounding ocean 
depths and measuring the skulls 
of the Eskimos he met,. At last 
he made a discovery which startled 
the scientific world. He found a 
tribe of blond Eskimos. No other 
white man had ever before seen one who 
was not as dark as an American Indian. 


A Great Piece or Scovurine. 


Stefansson’s first real venture into the 
field of exploration may be said to be one 
of the greatest scouting ventures ever 
undertaken. When he had finished his 
studies at Harvard, he set out from New 
York City with barely ee money to 
take him as far as the railroads could 
carry him into northern Canada. Then 
he struck out on foot, and walked practi- 
cally the rest of the distance to the Beau- 
fort sea. His outfit consisted of his rifle, 
a stout camping knife to cut branches for 
fire wood, a tin or two for cooking, a few 
tablets of compressed tea, and his blankets, 
which he spread under a tree or an over- 
hanging cliff when night came. Occasion- 
ally he would come upon the trail of hun- 
ters and trappers, and would follow their 

(Continued on page 82) 














Suddenly the storm was upon them with a roar 


Boy Scouts Afloat 


By VWWALTER WALDEN 


Illustrated by Wart. LoupERBACK 


CHAPTER XII 
(Continued.) 


AY’S crew spent the day exploring 
among the sloughs and islands, cov- 
ering five miles in all. They got 
back to-the Whippoorwill at five and were 
some surprised to see the scoutmaster 
setting up a little folding canvas canoe 
preparatory to going a voyage alone. 
Very soon Ray was at the wireless in- 
strument. “WS, WS, WS, RR,” he sig- 


nalled. When he got his reply, he sent 
this message: 

“Set an extra plate for supper.” 

“What for?” came from Wayne, 

“N M,” (no more), Ray terminated the 
exchange. And it was not Wayne’s way 
to insist. 

The four Scouts in the camp on the 
hill kept a watch of the bend in the creek 
below the pool; and when a dainty little 
canoe appeared bearing the scoutmaster, 
the boys were taken a good deal by sur- 
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prise—it was Ray they had 
expected. They saluted and 
scrambled down to the pool 
to lift on shore and marvel 
over the bit of a vessel. 
“Well, Scouts,” said Mr. 
Maclay, “you didn’t know we 
had so many boats attached to 
the Whippoorwill, did you?” 


“No,” said Phil, “Where 
was it?” 

“Under the  scoutmaster’s 
bunk, my lad. Well, is supper 
ready? That piece of stiff 
paddling has_ started some 


kind of an appetite.” 

So they climbed to the camp. 

The meal over, the Scouts 
escorted their leader over to 
the brow of the hill and showed 
off their river view. At sun- 
set, immediately the colors had 
been lowered, the scoutmaster 
re-embarked. As _ the little 
canoe disappeared round the 
bend, Wayne hurried up to the 
wireless and sent the follow- 
ing: 

“Row to mouth of creek to 
escort your -scoutmaster to 
headquarters.” 

The Scouts busied them- 
selves with making entries on 
the big crew map until nine 
o’clock, when all turned in but 
Leslie, whose watch was to be 
from nine to eleven, At eleven 
he roused Phil, at one came 
Bert, at three Wayne and Ray 
exchanged greetings, to mark 
the beginning of the last watch 
of the night. At five, Wayne 
called Ray again. 

“Did you see the sunrise?” 

“Yes; glad I stayed awake,” 
sent back Ray. “The river is 
rising fast—must have been big 
rains up north.” 

After another day at the 
camp Wayne’s crew voyaged 
back to the Whippoorwill while 
Ray’s took their places on the 
hill. 

CHAPTER XIII 


Tue CycLone AND THE STEAM- 
BOAT 


HE Mississippi had con- 

tinued to rise, nearly as 
much as two feet in a day; 
which spoke of heavy weather 
up north. The scoutmaster be- 
gan to talk of the possibility 
of storms coming to the region 
traversed by the Whippoor- 
will, And they came. 

On the afternoon of the day 
in question, Joe Hunt was on 
duty on the Whippoorwill; 
Slicky kept guard at the camp 
on the hill; Wayne, Leslie and 
Phil had made their way up 
the lagoon to Indian Grave 
Lake; Ray, Charles and Bert were explor- 
ing to the northwest of their camp in the 
hills. As it was nearing five, gray, rolled 
clouds tumbled up over the western hori- 
zon. 

Slicky noted them from his point of 
vantage on the hill. “Looks like a big 
storm,” he said; and he wondered if Joe 
and the scoutmaster, on the Whippoorwill, 
were aware of the menace, He got to 
the key of the wireless, in the hope that 
they might have got some inkling in spite 
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of the hills, and Joe would be seeking to 
communicate. Slicky listened-in a mo- 
ment, and then he began to call the Whip- 
poorwill; but there came no response. Yet 
he continued. 

Down below, Joe, out on the deck of 
the Whippoorwill, sniffed something un- 
usual in the air, and called to the scout- 
master, who looked into the sky and noted 
birds swiftly flying, as to shelter. 

“I believe a storm’s brewing,” 

Presently he turned to Joe. 

“Better try for Robert on the wireless; 
he may be able to see.” 

Joe climbed down to the instrument. He 
got Slicky’s call, and answered. 
“Wind-storm coming,” 

Slicky. “Looks bad.” 

Owing to Slicky’s inexperience with the 
wireless, his sending was rather slow. In 
the meantime the clouds became visible to 
Mr, Maclay, who looked in to Joe, say ing: 

“We must move the Whippoorwill; it’s 
going to be a stiff blow.’ 

“Wait,” Joe flashed back to Slicky. 

Then he hustled out. The scoutmaster 
had already untied the mooring ropes, and 
it took but a few minutes to get the house- 
boat farther down into the narrow strait 
between Long Island and the towhead, so 
that it lay sheltered by the latter. Joe 
hurried back to the wireless, and got a 
message from Ray’s hand. 

Ray and comrades had glimpsed the 
storm clouds as well, and had hurried back 
to camp, to find Slicky crouched at the 
wireless, waiting to hear again from Joe. 
He turned the receiver over to Ray. 

“Does Joe know the storm’s coming?” 
said Ray, adjusting the receiver to his 
ear. 

“Yes,” said Slicky, “I told him. They 
may be moving the Whippoorwill; the last 
he said was, ‘Wait’.” 

Then came Joe’s call again. While the 
two conversed in wireless flashes, Slicky 
hurried over to the brow of the hill with I 
field glasses, to watch for Wayne and crew 
to come rowing out of Smoot’s Chute, on 
the return to the Whippoorwill. He saw 
a steamer puffing its way down the chan- 
nel, but Wayne’s boat did not show up. 

Charles and Bertie drove in the tent 
stakes somewhat tighter, 


he said. 


came from 


HEN, suddenly, the storm was upon 

them with a roar. The trees bent, 
limbs tumbled, some trees cracked and 
crashed to the ground. 

Slicky crouched at the foot of an elm, 
and turned his glasses on the steamer, now 
almost opposite the entrance of Smoot’s 
Chute, two miles distant. Directly, he saw 


some whirling objects in the air. The 
cyclone moved in.a path across the river, 
straight toward the steamer. 

“Cyclone! Steamer!” yelled Slicky. 

Charles and Bertie rushed forward as 
Slicky repeated the call. Charlie relayed 
the information to Ray, who sent it by 
wireless to Joe on the Whippoorwill— 
“Cyclone! Steamer !” 

Then Slicky saw that writhing mael- 
strom of things strike the steamer. He 
saw the pilot-house twist and soar aloft 
in the vortex, and after a few violent 
turns, it struck on a wee island, off the 





How the Story Began 


The Scouts of the Whippoorwill Patrol of 
Riverton, a small town on the Mississippi River, 
buidt a house-boat for a cruise down the great 
river with their Scoutmaster, Mr. Maclay. The 
voyage proves rich in fun, adventure, and good 
scouting. At the beginning of the present in- 
tallment the Scouts have stopped to explore 
and map an interesting region. They are di- 
vided into two parties, one working from the 
house-boat and the other from a camp some two 
and a half miles distant on a hill, whence they 
can see the river. The two parties are in com- 
munication by wireless. 





mouth of the chute. He saw a life-boat 
spinning like a top, as it sailed across 
the head of Long Island. He saw what 
appeared to be the body of a man heaved 
up from the steamer and hurled across 
the little island. And other objects joined 
in that great tumbling confusion. And all 
occurred in the space of a moment. 

“Pilot-house gone! Boat across island! 
Man carried off!” called Slicky. 

Charles and Bertie transmitted the in- 
telligence to Ray, calling at the top of 
their voices through the roar. Ray, in 
turn, flashed the news through space to 
Joe, who repeated it all aloud to the scout- 
master, who then seized up a signal flag, 
scrambled ashore and hurried across Long 
Island, a quarter of a mile, hoping for 
sight of Wayne and his crew. 

Wayne’s boat had taken shelter behind 
the point of an island at the inner terminus 
of Smoot’s Chute. The cyclone passed 
just to the north, missing them by a hair’s 
breadth. The boys looked with aweful 
eyes as the whirling objects rioted onward 
above the foaming water. In a few mo- 
ments it was gone. 

Then came four shrill whistles. Wayne 
answered the scoutmaster’s call, and level- 
ing his glasses, made him out a mile down 
Long Island shore. Mr. Maclay waved his 
signal flag, and in a very short space, 
Wayne had the gist of the news regard- 
ing the steamer. He signalled back that 


he understood; and then running toward 
the skiff, he said to his comrades: 

“A steamer opposite the chute lost its 
pilot house—and a boat—and a man.” 

Straightway, the Scouts were rowing 
swiftly up the chute. At the bend, they 
came upon a man seated at the shore, 
drenched, and nursing a bruised shoulder. 
They took him into the boat. He said 
he was the steamer’s mate, and had been 
carried off from the Texas by the cyclone. 
The place where he fell into the chute 
was at least a quarter of a mile from 
the steamer, which he said lay just outside 
the tow-head, 


HEN the Scouts rowed out of the 

chute into the main river, they 
found the wounded steamer, Windsor, 
driven onto a sand-bar, close to Long 
Island, And they arrived just in time 
to witness men aboard*having all they 
could do to restrain a woman, who seemed 
to be struggling to throw herself into the 
water. 

“Oh, Benny! Oh, my baby!” she called. 
Her anguish was heart-racking. 

Her little one had been left on the deck, 
alone, strapped in his baby-carriage, the 
nurse having gone within for a wrap for 
her shoulders. It was then the steamer 
was struck. The cyclone had carried away 
both baby and carriage. 

Wayne offered to take the mother into 
his boat and search for the little one on 
the now more quiet river; though the 
quest was likely to prove vain, The woman 
eagerly accepted, almost leaping into the 
boat, and became more master of her- 
self, As they moved down the stream, 
they saw Ray’s boat coming. 

When Slicky had called out the last tid- 
ings of the steamer, he ran back to camp, 
and Ray threw down the receiver as he 
finished sending, and called: 

“Scouts, to the boat!” 

The voyage down the creek was made 
with a rush. Turning up into the river 
current, the water boiled behind the skiff, 
as Charles and Slicky lay to their oars. 
They could see the steamer, minus the 
pilot-house, lying close to the upper end 
of Long Island. Then, as they approached 
the small island close to the Whippoor- 
will, they discerned a queer object float- 
ing toward them. Coming closer, they 
made it out to be a baby buggy. It lay 
on its side, wheels toward the Scouts’ skiff, 
and leisurely floating with the current. 

Bert, in the bow, gave a start and said: 

“T just saw a hand let go one of the 
wheels,” 

(Continued on page 28) 





“I just saw a hand let go one of the wheels” 











Major General Hugh L. Scott. 
Chief of Staff, U. 8. Army; 
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By JOHN H. FINLEY 
President; University of the State of New York 











Your immediate service has been 
picked out for you, as mine has, in 
part, been picked out for me by the men 
chosen by the President to plan the great 
war campaign—I mean the Council of 
National Defense. Your part now is to 
do, completely, promptly, successfully, 
your job—“Grow food for Uncle Sam” 
and “help the Red Cross.” 

It often occurs to my mind that you are 
asked in this emergency to do for your 
country, what your grandfathers and great 
grandfathers and great great grandfathers 
did as a matter of course when they were 
boys. When I was a boy I learned to plow 
almost before I learned to read. I learned 
to plant and weed and harvest, to grow 
the things on which life depends, before 
I had leisure for books, study and play. 

I often meet men who own land that 
grows a little hay. It is never wary or 
cared for, but a small crop of hay is cut 
in July or August. These men tell me that 
it will not pay to plow and plant this land 
because it is sod and “potatoes and corn 
and beans will not grow on sod.” I look 
at these men in amazement, and can not 
but wonder what has become of the spirit 
of their fathers and grandfathers who cut 
down great virgin forests and amid stones 
and roots raised corn and potatoes and 
-beans enough to feed the America of their 
day and make possible the America of our 
day. I wonder what some of those pioneer 
ancestors would say of the fainthearted- 
ness of their slacker farmer sons. 

I am glad to believe that no Boy Scout 
is thus fainthearted and disloyal. I think 
they should know, however, (as a sure 
guarantee of success) that they are only 
asked to prove themselves true spiritual 
heirs of the hardy, fearless and resource- 
ful men who tamed this continent to the 
uses of man and left it a heritage precious 
beyond price for you and me to use and 
pass on to our children. 

I write these words a few days before 
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sailing for France. You know something 
of what the Boy Scouts of France did for 
their country. If you knew the whole 
story, you would marvel that boys could 
endure and dare so much. I shall be 
proud to report to these young French 
heroes that their scout brothers in America 
are determined to see to it that neither 
they nor their patient mothers nor their 
heroic fathers in the trenches shall lack 
for food if these Boy Scouts of America 
can prevent it. 

But I hope when the history of the war 
is finally written, in that important chap- 
ter dealing with the work of the Boy 
Scouts, I may find it written that the oath 
of the Scout, and the patriotism of the 
Scout, and the glad, untiring service of 
the Scout given to his loved country in 
America was not second to the love and 
patriotism and service of .his brother 
Scouts in England, France, Italy, Japan 
or any other land under the sun. 





By JOHN PURROY MITCHEL 
Mayor of the City of New York 











N these times when our country has 

joined as an active participant in the 

greatest war of history, I can wish 
nothing better for the American people, 
old and young, men and women, than that 
they should live up to the precepts of 
what the Boy Scouts know as the “Scout 
Law.” 

This law declares that the Scout must 
be trustworthy, loyal, helpful, friendly, 
courteous, kind, obedient, cheerful, thrifty, 
brave, clean and reverent. These are the 
qualities that we need in America today. 
At such a time as this, it is a comfort to 
refiect that the emphasis put upon these 
qualities provides some measure of com- 
pensation for the evils of war. 

The only possible fault that I can find 
with Boy Scouts of America is that they 
did not come into existence sooner. The 
present feverish efforts at preparation for 
war—efforts to do things in a few weeks 
that should have been done through a long 
period of years—would be less in evidence 
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Hon. John Purroy Mitchel, 


Mayor of New York 





if the sort of education the Boy Scouts are 
receiving and spreading had béen received 
and spread fifty years ago. In the funda- 
mentals we should already be prepared; 
so well prepared, perhaps, that we would 
not have got into the war at all. 

In the training of the Boy Scouts the 
emphasis is placed, properly, upon activ- 
ities that are not military. The Scouts 
train their bodies and their minds. They 
learn the essentials of woodcraft. They 
learn how to swim, and how to save people 
from drowning. They learn how to help 
men and animals that are wounded. All 
of these things are unmilitary in the 
sense that they ,are as useful in peace 
as in war. But they form the basis of 
the military training that every American 
youth should receive when he comes to 
early manhood, 

I take delight in sending my greeting to 
the Boy Scouts of America. They repre- 
sent that spirit of vigorous Americanism 
that animated our forefathers and that, 
please God, animates our people today. 





By MAJ. GEN. HUGH L. SCOTT 
Chief of Staff of the United States Army 











HE necessary elementary instruction 

that every young American should 

have in order to be prepared to play 
his part in the national defense, can be 
obtained by his work in the Boy Scouts of 
America, With definite object to take 
boys into the country and into camp as 
often as possible and teach them sanita- 
tion, cooking, woodcraft, simple field 
engineering, plainscraft, castrametation, 
sketching, patrolling, and qualify them as 
guides in their own immediate surrounding 
territory, the boys obtain military, moral 
and physical preparation. 

The raising of the standard of high 
mindedness, cleanliness and manliness of 
each succeeding generation of boys tends 
to the uplift of the nation, for the prin- 
ciples inculeated in youth bear fruit in 
their lives as men. 

The outlined training tends to encourage 

(Continued on page 41) 








What Happened Before 


Fi the first of these. letters (published in 
the May Boys’ Lire) Robert Shockly 
tells his father, a traveling salesman, about 
the excitement in his town, Amesty, when 


war was declared. Volunteers are drill- 
ing in the Town Hall under General Law, 
a veteran of the Civil War; Mr. Buchanan, 
Scoutmaster of Robert’s troop, who fought 
in the Spanish war and is in the National 
Guard, goes to the city to assist in recruit- 
ing and mobilization; Mr, Judith, the new 
druggist, who is lame and can’t drill, be- 
comes Scoutmaster. While Mr. Judith is 
working out a mobilization plan with Rob- 
ert, Leader of the Rattlesnake Patrol, and 
Karl Crawford, Leader of the Beaver 
Patrol, in Mr. Judith’s store one stormy 
evening, a fire starts in the store adjoin- 
ing and burns both buildings; later the 
Scouts help their Scoutmaster get a new 
place ready for his store. The men drill- 


The Letters of a Boy Scout 
In War Time 


will carry a message from our house to 
Carl’s or down to Mr. Judith, at his store, 
and bring back an answer. He is SOME 
dog. 





' Sunpay. 
Dear Father—We read your letter over 
twice at home last night and Mother says 
I can show it to Mr. Judith. She thinks he 
would like to read what you wrote about 
being in the same row with the three fel- 
lows who used to be Scouts in Burton- 
burg. I laughed about what you wrote 
about the kind of bath you had. Guess it 
was fun, all right. 

You don’t have to thank me for saving 
Grandpa’s finger when he cut it. I wish 
Mother hadn’t told you that because I 
didn’t. All I did was to wash out the cut 
and put iodine on it like anyone would. 
He says it doesn’t hurt now. 

I suppose your feet do get tired—blis- 
ters are awful. I know. Open it with a 
needle (clean one), but don’t stick the 


ing receive orders to report at a neighbor- needle in the blister—stick it in a little 
ing city, and word comes that Robert’s ways away and then under the skin to the 
father has volunteered and is coming im- blister and let the water out, then soak 


mediately to join the other Amesty men in 
the army. Robert’s letters this month 
go to his father in the army camp. 
Saturpay. 





your feet in cold water when you can. 
Everything O. K. here. 
Your loving son, 
Rosert, Jr. 


EAR FATHER—Did you get my 
picture postcards? Isn’t the one of 
our Troop a dandy? Fred Ricer <j 
printed it. 
There has been so much to do since you 
went away to the war that I haven’t had 
time to write any letters. Grandpa and 
Grandma are here now—I guess Mother Tuespay. 
told you that. They rented their cottage Dear Father—While I was eating sup- 
to four young ladies who came to work in” per last night the telephone bell rang and 
the packing plant, They are shipping [| heard—This is Scoutmaster Judith, is 
meat from there every day for the soldiers that Patrol Leader Shocky? I said, Yes, 
and are running the plant day and night. and Mr. Judith said, MOBILIZE—and 
Parley and I went over there last night hung up. 
and saw it all lit up. You can’t think how surprised I was. I 
How are things at Camp Lincoln? Two stood there a minute trying to think, and 
more men went from here yesterday. They Grandpa said, Well?—and I said, Ordered 
are Dr. Whittier and Mr. Metz. Dr. Whit- to mobilize—and then I took up the tele- 
tier is going to be a surgeon. Dr. Hall phone again and called Parley and said 
is going to do his work 
he hasn’t done any doctoring for several LIZE, and don’t forget you have to get 
years, but he says he is not too old to 11 and 12. Then I hung up and called 
work, so Dr. Whittier can go and take Roy and told him to get 14 and 15. Then 
care of the soldiers. That makes 17 from [I got my staff and haversack and beat it 
here,.and Mr. Buchanan makes 18. «I won- to Headquarters. 
der where Mr. Buchanan is now. Tell me Carl and one of his Patrol were there, 
if you know. k ‘ and I said, How did you get here so 
The mobilization is working fine. We quick, and Carl said, It was easy because 
had a good practice last night. he was just starting down town when the 
I want you to write me all about the order came, and he ran right to Head- 
camp doings when you can. Do you get quarters and picked up Howard on the 
lots to eat? Maybe you will get some way. hen there were 8 fellows: there, 
Amesty meat sometime. If you sce a blue and when we were all there but Spike, 
can with an eagle on it, that’s from here. Mr. Judith came upstairs and counted us 
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ere—you know Hello, No. 10—this is Shocky—MOBIL- 





We are all well, but lots to do. 
Your loving son, 
Roserrt, Jr. 
P. S.—Carl and I have got Buck so he 
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and said, Fine, just 11 minutes—that’s 
going some, all right. Then, not waiting 
for Spike, he said— 

Patrols—form. 
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Then he said, Scouts I have called you 
On the Service of Your Country. No. 6, 
the flag. And Lick unfolded it and hung 
it on the staff we put up back of the table 
and then he said, No. 1—and Carl sig- 
naled for the salute and we gave it, and 
then for the oath and we gave it, and then 
Mr. Judith said—No. 3, repeat the third 
Scout Law, and the fellows all looked 
around, and Howard got up and said, 
right off the bat—A Scout is Helpful. He 
must be prepared at any time to save life, 
help injured persons and share the home 
duties. He must do at least one good 
turn to somebody every day. 

Howard is good anyhow—he’s First 
Class and has got four Merit Badges—he 
and Carl are the only Merit Badgers we 
have yet, but I am almost ready to pass 
tests for several badges as soon as I get 
my swimming test and become First Class, 
and I can’t do that until summer. 

Well, after Howard repeated the law 
about helpful, Mr. Judith asked me to 
give the first part of the oath, and I said, 
On my honor I promise that I will do my 
best to do my duty to God and my Coun- 
try. 

Then we heard somebody running up- 
stairs, and everybody looked at the door, 
and in came Spike. My, he looked funny 
—his face was all red and he was dressed 
to kill—his uniform all on, and his haver- 
sack and staff and leggings and Scout hat, 
and on his coat he wore his Second-Class 
badge and a button that had a picture of 
a flag on it, and a Junior Endeavor pin, . 
and when he banged in he dropped his 
staff and saluted and said— 

Reporting for mobilization duty, Mr. 
Scoutmaster. 

We all had to laugh right out, but Mr. 
Judith returned Spike’s salute and said, 
No. 12, be seated and listen. He looked 
at his watch. No. 12’s time, he said, is 21 
minutes, and we laughed again, but Spike 
didn’t—he looked queer like he didn’t un- 
derstand. That, said Mr. Judith, was 
probably because he thought he had to put 
on full uniform before responding to a 
mobilization call. Scouts are not required 
to do that. Saving time is the-first duty 
of a Scout when he gets an emergency 
call—if there is time later he may return 
and put on his uniform—but on first call 
he comes just as he is, bringing staff and 
haversack, unless it delays him to get 
them. Well, No. 12 and I will talk that 
over later. 

Now, Scouts, about what we can do for 
our Country—and he told us a lone 
story, but I -won’t tell you all of it, 
Father, only that the Government wants 
the meat packing plant to make more 
meat than it can, and Mr. Rodgers, who 
runs it, can’t get men to do it. Three of 
his men, you know, went to war, and Mrs. 
Rich used to work there, but when Mr. 
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Rich went .to war she went to Lenniston 
to live with her father, so she’s gone too, 
They brought seven girls for packing 
work, but they need 20 or 30 and they 
can’t get them. Now Mr. Judith says we 
should remember that everything the 
Amesty packing plant packs now goes to 
feed the soldiers, and the newspapers say 
that more is needed, and then he said, 
What do you think the Scouts could do 
to help? 

Well, I got up and said, Mr. Scout- 
master, I make a motion that a commit- 
tee be appointed to go to the meat plant 
and talk with Mr. Rodgers and find out 
just what the Scouts can do, and we will 
meet here Wednesday evening t» hear 
about it and then we can tell what to do. 

Good idea, said Mr. Judith, do I hear a 
second—and he heard a dozen of them 
quick, and we voted and everybody was 
for it. 

Mr. Judith and Carl whispered to each 
other, and then Mr. Judith said, I appoint 
on committee, Scouts Ricer, Brownley and 
Ball, with the two Patrol Leaders ex- 
officio. He nodded to Carl, and Carl 
jumped up and gave a sign, and we gave 
our yell, and Carl said, Fellows, the store 
is still open—don’t make any noise on the 
stairs, and we went down still only Spike 
dropped his staff and it went rattlety- 
bang all the way down the stairs. 

In the store Mr. Judith said, Pretty 
good mobilization practice, wasn’t it 
Shocky? I said, Practice, wasn’t it the 
real thing? and he said, Sure. 

We read in the paper the big report 
about your regiment going to Camp Moss. 
Hope this letter gets to you all right. 

Your dear son, 
Roszert, Jr. 
Monpay. 

Dear Father—They brought Mr. Bu- 
chanan—Captain—home to-day and he 
couldn’t walk, and we never read anything 
about it in the paper at all. Don’t they 
tell when soldiers get shot? We saw some 
names, but not his name. He came on the 
evening train and was on a cot. There 
were some folks at the depot, but he just 
waved his hand a little at them, and the 
doctor said they must not talk to him. 

Well, they put the cot in Mr. Spong’s 
auto delivery wagon and took it to his 
house, and Mother was there with Mrs. 
Buchanan, and they wouldn’t let me in or 
any of the Scouts. We stayed in front of 
the house for a long time, and Fred said 
his uncle said Captain Buchanan was hurt 
in the chest and in the leg, too—his left 
leg. 

Then we went down to the Post-office 
and everybody there was talking about 
him, but they didn’t know much. 

Well, we wanted to talk with Mr. Ju- 
dith about it, so we went over to the drug- 
store, but the store was locked and only 
one light in it that is lit all night. Mr. 
Hartwell came along, and he said, Mr. 
Judith had gone up to Captain Buchanan’s 
house with some medicine. Then we went 
up there again, and after a while Mr. 
Judith came out and was in a hurry 
and he said, Now, boys, you had better 
go home and not bother, and I said, We 
wouldn’t bother, but he said, it was time 
for us to be home, and I said I was going 
to wait and go home with my Mother. 
Then Mr. Judith went off as fast as he 
could with his bad limp. 

We kept on waiting and we went down 
and stood under that big oak tree by the 
corner, where it was darker and talked 
about the war, and then the other boys 


said they had to go home, and they went. 
The house looked funny, all light but one 
room and I thought maybe that was where 
they had Captain Buchanan, and I looked 
at it. Then Dr. Hall came out and saw 
me and told me to go on home because 
my Mother was going to stay with Mrs. 
Buchanan all night, and for me to tell my 
Grandpa—so I went. 

Grandpa and Grandma had gone to bed, 
but Grandpa called me from the hall while 
I was sneaking up} and I went in his dark 
room and he said, How is Captain Buchan- 
an, Rob? and I said, I didn’t know. Didn’t 
you see anyone? he said, and I told him 
Mr. Judith and Dr. Hall, but I forgot to 
ask just how Captain Buchanan was,_but 
Mother was going to stay with Mrs. Bu- 
chanan all night. He said, All right, Rob- 
ert, go to bed now and be careful not to 
wake up Grandma. 

But I like to write to you before I go 
to bed. It seems funny here in this house 
with you and Mother both gone. I wish 
I knew how Captain Buchanan is, and if 
he is going to die or not—and I wish you 
were here to talk. Maybe there is another 
battle and you are in it now—or maybe 
they don’t have battles at night—do they? 
Why don’t you write? Good Night, 
Father, wherever you are. I don’t want 
to go to bed, but I got to. 

Your boy, 
Rosert, Jr. 





Say, you know my cot is right by the 
window, and I have been looking out for 
a long time, and the moon is shining bright 
and I could see the top of the hill way 
over the river, and I forgot to tell you 
something about today so I got up. Carl 
and eight more of us hiked up to Rodgers’ 
hill this morning and we had the pictures 
and directions about building a signal 
tower to begin work.. I guess we could 
not have got started right, but Lars Rand 
helped us. Lars takes care of Mr. Rod- 
ger’s farm and he used to be a sailor on 
a Norwegian fish boat and knows all the 
knots and splices I guess. He knows a 
lot about trees, and we cleared out some 
brush right on the tip top of the hill and 
cut some straight trees for the corner 
posts, and cut them off slanting to splice 
but we didn’t splice them, but we will to- 
morrow. It will be about 30 feet tall. 
Roy climbed a tree that high up and said 





he could see the town all right. More 
work tomorrow. It’s fun.—Rop’r. 
Tuespay. 


Dear Father—Carl was over here be- 
fore I was up this morning, and Mother 
had just come home, and he came right 
up to my room, and Mother came in for 
her Good Night kiss, she said—and it was 
morning. She looked awful tired—she 


‘said Captain Buchanan slept nearly all 


night, but Mrs. Buchanan just cried all 
the time. Then Carl said he came over to 
ask me something, and why couldn’t the 
Scouts take something—flowers or some- 
thing—to Captain Buchanan. Mother said 
she thought it would be a nice thing, but 
where could we get flowers now, and we 
talked about it, and Carl said he would 
bring a geranium plant. I said, Can’t we 
go and see him? and Mother said, Not to- 
day, and Carl went home to breakfast. 
Carl came right back after breakfast, 
and he had a geranium plant with two 
flowers on it, and said his sister gave it 
to him. Then we took it over to Captain 
Buchanan’s house, but when we got there 
Carl said we couldn’t take it to him and 
maybe we ought to write something, and 


we came back home. You write it, said 
Carl, and I did, like this— 

For Captain Buchanan who was our Scout- 
master. Je heard about you being shot but 
we don’t know how. 

We cannot see you so you can look at this 
agg plant and see us tomorrow we 

We like you because you were so good 
a Scoutmaster for our Troop and so good a 
soldier for U. S.-A. We don’t want you to 
die because we want you to get well and 
fight some more for U. S. A. 

We are building a signal tower 30 feet 
tall on Rodgers’ hill now. 

(Signed) Carl Crawford, Leader Beaver 
Patrol; Robert Shockly, Jr., Leader Rattle- 
snake Patrol. 

Beavers Rattlesnakes 

(Boys will write names here) 

Well, we had to get the boys to sign 
and we didn’t know how to do it fast, 
and then I said, Let’s mobilize them, and 
Carl said, Would it be all right to mobilize 
them for this and we called up Mr. Ju- 
dith and told him about it, and he said it 
weuld be all right if we wanted to and 
we did. After a while we took the 
geranium plant and note and went to 
Headquarters, and several Scouts were 
there and they signed and then the rest 
signed, all but Stony and Fred and Lew. 
They were away and couldn’t come. 

Let’s all take it, Spike said, and Carl 
said maybe we ought to ask Mr. Judith 
and show him the note too, and we went 
down to the store, but three people were 
waiting, and Mr. Judith was putting up 
prescriptions and Carl said, Come on, and 
we went out. Lick and George thought 
only one should take it and not everybody 
go charging up to Mr. Buchanan’s house 
like a bunch of wild Indians, and then the 
boys said, Carl and I thought of it, and I 
thought of it and we ought to go and we 
did, but the other fellows waited across 
the street by Ufford’s barn. 

A nurse with a white cap came to the 
door and Carl gave her the geranium 
plant and the note and she said, Thank 
you, boys, and shut the door. Then we 
went away. 

There was a bigger crowd down at The 
Clarion office today reading the telegram 
in the window, and it told there was a 
battle again, but I guess we won. It didn’t 
say so plain, but the men cheered. Every- 
body talked about Captain Buchanan, too. 
Mr. Judith said he guessed he was get- 
ting along pretty well, but he was afraid 
the boys couldn’t see him tomorrow be- 
cause of what Dr. Hall said. 

We talked about the signal tower and 
lots of the boys said they would put in 
what they earned at the meat plant to buy 
what we had to, but Spike said he had 
spent his already. Spike gets my goat. 
Then we hiked down over the bridge and 
up the hill again and worked hard. We 
didn’t stand the poles up, but we fastened 
them together with wire Carl bought, and 
cut a lot of cross pieces. It was hard, 
but fun. 

Mother was in bed until most supper 
time because she didn’t sleep at Captain 
Buchanan’s last night, and Mrs. Jones 
came over and helped Grandma get din- 
ner. She says she wishes she had some 
NEWS from you, and I do too, 

Your dear son, 
Rosert, Jr. 


Yo gp: 
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Robert looked at the stur- 

dy young figure and the 

eager eyes, and he knew 

that the Indian lad would 
not be denied 


The 


CHAPTER VIII 
(Continued ) 

OBERT was present at the distribu- 

tion of rifles and blankets next 
morning, and he knew that Colonel John- 
son had bound the Mohawks to him and 
the English and American cause with an- 
other tie. Daganoweda and his warriors, 
gratified beyond expression, took the war 
path again. 

“They'll remain a barrier between us 
and the French and their allies,” said Col- 
onel Johnson, “and faith we'll need ’em. 
The other nations of the Hodenosaunee 
wish to keep out of the war, but the Mo- 
hawks will be with us to the last. Their 
great chief, King Hendrick, is our de- 
voted friend, and so is his brother, Abra- 
ham. This, too, in spite of the bad treat- 
ment of the Ganeagaono by the Dutch at 
Albany. O, I have nothing to say against 
the Dutch, a brave and tenacious people, 
but they have their faults, like other races, 
and sometimes they let avarice overcome 
them! I wish they could understand the 
nations of the Hodenosaunee better. Do 
what you can at Albany, Mr. Lennox, 
with that facile tongue of yours, to per- 
suade the Dutch—and the others too—that 
the danger from the French and Indians 


ert modestly. 
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is great, and that we must keep the friend- 


ship of the Six Nations.” 
“I will do my best, sir,” 


promised Rob- 
“I at least ought to know 





What Went Before In This 
Great Indian War Story 


N the early days of the French and Indian 
War a small party of Pennsylvania mili- 
tia sent to protect the frontier settlements 
meet four experienced scouts—Dave Willet, 
young Robert Lennox, Tayoga the Onon- 
daga, a friendly Indian, and Captain Jack, 
called “The Black Rifle’—who warn them 
of attack and aid them in a successful battle 
against a party of French and Indians. 
They then build a stuanch fort in the wil- 
derness and stock it for the winter. Their 
enemies,surround them, prouated for a win- 
ter’s siege, but on a dark night Willet, 
Robert and Tayoga steal forth and fire the 
sleeping French camp. The besiegers flee 
in disorder with great loss of provisions and 
ammunition. - Black Rifle, coming in from a 
scouting trip, reports having seen them trav- 
elling northward, mad with anger and dis- 
appointment. 
aving the fort in safe hands, Willet, 
Robert and Tayoga journey north to the 
Mohawk Valley, where they are hospitably 
enterta'ned by the famous Colonel illiam 
Johnson, a power among the Mohawks, who 
call him Waraiyageh. 
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Shadow of the North 


the power and loyalty of the Hodenosau- 
nee, since I have been adepted into the 
great League and Tayoga, an Onondaga, 
is my brother, in all but blood.” 

“And stand in the same _ position,” 
said Willet firmly. “We understand,*sir, 
your great attachment for the Six Nations, 
and the vast service you have done for the 
English among them. If we can supple- 
ment it even in some small degree we 
shall spare no effort to do so.” 

“I know it, Mr. Willet, and yet my 
heart is heavy to see the land I love de- 
vastated by fire and sword.” 

Colonel Johnson loaned them _ horses, 
and an escort of two of his own soldiers 
who would bring back the horses, and they 
started for Albany amid many hospitable 
farewells. 

“You and I shall meet again,” said young 
Brant to Robert. 

“I hope so,” said Robert. 

“It will be as allies and comrades on the 
battle field.” 

“But you are too young, Joseph, yet to 
take part in war.” 

“But I shall not be next year, and the 
war will not be over then, so my brother, 
Colonel William Johnson says, and he 
knows.” 
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Robert looked at the sturdy young fig- 
ure and the eager eyes, and he knew that 
the Indian lad would not be denied. 

Then the little party rode into the 
woods, and proceeded without event to 
Albany. 

CHAPTER IX 


Tue WatcHER 


T was with emotion that Robert came 
to Albany, an emotion that was shared 
by his Onondaga comrade, Tayoga, who 

had spent a long time in a white school 
there. The staid Dutch town was the 
great outpost of the Province of New 
York in the wilderness, and although his 
temperament was unlike that of the Dutch 
burghers he had innumerable pleasant 
memories of it, and many friends there. 
It was, in his esteem, too, a fine town, on 
its hills overlooking that noble river, the 
Hudson, and as the little group rode on he 
noted that despite the war its appearance 
was still peaceful and safe. 

Their way led along the main street, 
which was broad, with grass on either side. 
The solid Dutch houses, with their gable 
ends to the street, stood every one on its 
own lawn, with a garden behind it. Every 
house also had a portico in front of it, 
on which the people sat in summer eve- 
nings. Except that it was hills where the 
old country was flat, it was much like 
Holland, and the people, keen and thrifty, 
had preserved their national customs even 
unto the third and fourth generations. 
Robert understood them as he understood 





“St. Luc! As sure as we live, Tayoga, it’s St. Luc.” 


the Hodenosaunee, and with his adaptable 
temperament was able to meet them on 
common ground. As they rode into the 
city he looked questioningly at Willet, and 
the hunter, understanding the voiceless 
query, smiled. 

“We couldn’t think of going to any other 
place,” he said. “If we did we could never 
secure his forgiveness,” 

“I shall be more than glad to see him. 
A right good friend of ours, isn’t he, 
Tayoga?” 

“Though his tongue lashes us his heart 
is with us,” replied the Onondaga. “He is 
a great white chief, three hundred pounds 
of greatness.” 

They stopped before one of the largest 
of the brick houses, standing on one of 
the widest and neatest of the lawns, and 
Robert and Tayoga, entering the portico 
knocked upon the door with a heavy brass 
knocker. They heard presently the rattle 
of chains inside, and the rumble of a deep, 
grumbling voice. Then the two lads looked 
at each other and laughed in the careless, 
joyous way in which youth alone can 
laugh. 

“It is he, Mynheer Jacobus himself, 
come to let us in,” said Robert. 

“And he has not changed at all,” said 
Tayoga, 

“And I would not have him changed.” 

“Nor would I.” 

The door was thrown open, but as all 
the windows were closed there was yet 
gloom inside. Presently something large, 
red, and shining emerged from the dusk 
and two beams of 
light in the center 
of the redness 
played upon them. 
Then the outlines 
of a gigantic hu- 
man figure, a man 
tall and immensely 
stout, were dis- 
closed. He wore 
a black suit with 
knee breeches, thick 
stockings, and 
buckled shoes, and 
his powdered hair 
was tied in a 
queue. His eyes, 
dazzled at first by 
the light from with- 
out, began to twin- 
kle as he looked, 
Then a great blaze 
of joy swept over 
his face, and he 
held out two fat 
hands, one to the 
white youth and 
one to the red. 

“Ah, it iss you, 
Robert, you scape- 
grace, and it iss 
you, Tayoga, you 
wild Onondaga! It 
iss a glad day for 
me that you haf 
come, but I thought 
you both dead, und 
well you might be, 
reckless, thought- 
less lads who haf 
not the thought uf 

-the future in your 
minds.” 

Robert shook the 
fat hand in both of 
his and laughed. 

“You are the 
same as of old, 
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Mynheer Jacobus,” he said. 

“And why should I change, you two 
young rascals? Am I not goot enough as 
I am? Haf I not in the past given the 
punishment to both uf you und am I not 
able to do it again, tall and strong as the 
two uf you haf grown? Ah, such foolish 
lads! Perhaps you haf been spared be- 
cause pity wass taken on your foolishness. 
But iss it Mynheer Willet beyond you? 
That iss a man of sense,” 

“It’s none other than Dave, Mynheer 
Jacobus,” said Robert. 

“Then why doesn’t he come in?” ex- 
claimed Mynheer Jacobus Huysman. “He 
iss welcome here, doubly, triply welcome, 
und he knows it.” 

“Dave! Dave! Hurry!” called Robert, 
“or Mynheer Jacobus will chastise you. 
He’s so anxious to fall on your neck and 
welcome you that he can’t wait!” 

Willet came swiftly up the brick walk, 
and the hands of the two big men met in 
a warm clasp. 

“You see [ve brought the boys back 
to you again, Jacob,” said the hunter. 

“But what reckless lads they’ve become,” 
grumbled Mynheer Huysman. “I can see 
the mischief in their eyes now, They wass 
bad enough when they went to school here 
und lived with me, but since they’ve run 
wild in the forests this house iss not able 
to hold them.” 

“Don’t you worry, Jacob, old friend. 
These arms and shoulders of mine are still 
strong, and if they make you trouble I 
will deal with them. But we just stopped 
a minute to inquire into the state of your 
health. Can you tell us which is now the 
best inn in Albany?” 

The face of Mynheer Jacobus Huysman 
flamed, and his eyes blazed in the center 
of it, two great red lights. 

“Inn! Inn!” he roared in his queer mix- 
ture of English, Dutch, and German ac- 
cent. “Iss it that your head hass been 
struck by lightning und you haf gone 
crazy? If there wass a thousand inns at 
Albany you und Robert and Tayoga could 
not stop at one uf them. Iss not the 
house of Jacobus Huysman good enough 
for you?” 

Robert, Tayoga and the hunter laughed 
aloud, 

“He did but make game of you, Myn- 
heer Jacobus,” said Robert. “We will 
alter your statement and say if there were 
a thousand inns in Albany you could not 
make us stay at any one of them. Despite 
your commands we would come directly to 
your house.” 

Mynheer Jacobus Huysman permitted 
himself to smile. But his voice renewed 
its grumbling tone. 

“Ever the same,” he said. “You must 
stay here, although only the good Lord 
himself knows in what condition my house 
will be when you leave. You are two wild 
lads. It iss not so strange of you, Robert 


Lennox, who are white, but I would expect 


better of Tayoga, who is to be a great 
Onondaga chief some day.” 

“You make great mistake, Mynheer Ja- 
cobus,” said Robert. “Tayoga is far worse 
than I am. All the mischief that I have 
ever done was due to his example and per- 
suasion. It is my misfortune that I have 
a weak nature, and I am easily led into 
evil by my associates.” 

“Tt iss not so. You are equally bad. 
Bring in your baggage und I will see if 
Caterina, der cook, cannot find enough for 
you three, who always eat like raging 
lions.” 


(Continued on page 89) 
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Another Rollicking College Yarn 
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In the throes of that process known to the 
campus as “fussing up” 





Farquhar’s Ambition. 


“Death stared Holworthy Hollister in the face! 
Suspended by one hand, chained to the deadly 
THIRD RAIL, & swung from the bridge, 350 feet 
above the surging river! Too proud to beg his 
life of the inhuman monster who mocked his 
agony, grimly determined to perish rather than 
betray the U. S. Government by divulging the 
secret of the submarine construction, our hero 
felt his blood changed to ice-water, as—with a 
terrible laugh—Ivan Petrovitchinsky, the Swed- 
ish secret agent, shrieked fiendishly: E 

“To the power-house—turn the current into 
the third rail' 
Ha!” 


I'll have r-r-revenge—Ha! Ha! 


ECTOR BECKWITH FAR- 
QUHAR, a sky-scraper youth—es 
good-natured, awkward, and sprawly 
of frame as a gambolsome St. Bernard 
pup—stretched out across two chairs and 
a section of the bed, and shattered the 
quietude of the Ballard College campus 
by reading in a loud and raucous voice a 
thrilling passage from a book, with a lurid, 
insanely designed paper-cover, entitled— 
“Tue Hazarps oF Hottitster — The Novelized 
Film-Edition of the Super-supreme Serial Pho- 
toplay in Ninety-six Two-Reel Episodes—Fea- 
turing Mr. Holworthy _Hollister—Filmdom’s 
Most Daring, Desperate Star!!!’ 


“Great stuff, Socrates—great!”  ex- 
claimed Hector, to his long-suffering 
room-mate. “That is what I am going to 


be—a Movie-Actor, a Screen-Star; in a 
year or so you Ballard fellows will sit in 
awe, watching breathlessly — tensely — 
yours truly, your old class-mate of ’20, 
featured in the thrilling moving-picture 
serial—--The Fearsome Feats of Far- 
quharl’” 

“Feet, you mean!” growled his “bunkie” 
—rather unkindly, considering how Na- 
ture had endowed the lovable Hector—and 


he went on shaving, being in the throes 
of that process known to the campus as 
“fussing up”—for some social event down- 
town. “Socrates” Osterhaus—who shared 
the room with the embryo screen-star, was 
a small, excitable youth with bushy black 
hair combed in a way to make him re- 
semble a porcupine, and a_ bewildering 
flow of words. He was about to resume 
his painful operation, when Hector Beck- 
with Farquhar, laying aside “The Haz- 
ards of Hollister” seized a paper-cutter, 
a la stiletto, and prowled stealthily to- 
ward his suspecting comrade. 

“A—HA!! !” he exploded melodramati- 
cally, eausing the nervous Socrates to 
shy sidewise, thereby gashing his cheek. 
“At last I have you in my pow-er-rr-r— 
HA! HA! HA! Where is my chee-ild— 
what have you done with the papers, 
Richard Brent?—tell me, or I will stab 
you to the hear-r-r-t! Very good, Far- 
quhar”—(Hector now spoke as a direc- 
tor)—“register vengeance—hold it for five 
seconds—then stab Brent.” 

“Not so you can notice it!” howled the 
indignant Socrates, his mouth filled with 
lather, and brandishing his razor in self- 
defence. “No, you don’t, Hector—I’ll not 
be the goat! Now see here, old man— 
I’ve got too much of this crazy movie- 
stuff, and I’m not going to stand it any 
longer; you’ve stuck those flaming posters 
and lithographs on the walls until our 
room looks like a three-alarm fire,. and 
you’ve got a regular Rogues’ Gallery of 
screen actors’ and actresses’ photos, most 
of them autographed—by a stage-hand or 
a studio-janitor; you’ve cluttered our 
boudoir up with a lot of hysterical novel- 
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ized film-serials, such as—‘The Convoul- 
sions of Catherine’—but when it comes to 
raving at me with a paper-knife, training 
you for your screen appearance—count me 
out! Why, you poor fish, you spend your 
nights in the movies, you pay leading 
men’s board buying their autographed— 
or else not—photos, you subscribe to the 
movie-magazines, and fall for their fic- 
tionized junk; you’re always raving about 
‘Holworthy Hollister,” or some _ other 
screen-star, and you imagine your text- 
books are to decorate the shelf, keeping 
your ‘Hazards of Hollister’ from getting 
lonely! You are in a bad way, Hector, 
and if you don’t cut out this Mary Pickle- 
fork stuff, you'll wreck an otherwise 
promising college career.” 

“But think of the money in it!” croaked 
Hector, feebly, fighting his room-mate’s 
torrent of words. “Why, Holworthy Hol- 
lister’s salary makes that of the President 
of the United States look like a school- 
boy’s weekly allowance, and”— 

“Think of the public!” stormed So- 
crates, spluttering lather as he _ talked, 
like an imitation volcano. “Spare it, Hec- 
tor—and besides, you misguided boob, it 
means work—hard work! A day as an 
‘extra’ in a movie-play, under blinding 
lights, or the hot sun, with a slave-driver 
of a director, would cure you, loafer that 
you are; but otherwise, there’s no hope 
that you'll get over this stuff—Hector 
Beckwith Farquhar, you are—movie- 
mad!” 

“Stand back!” Hector (again starring 
in “The Fearsome Feats of Farquhar”)— 
thrust the paper-cutter swiftly between 
arm and body, and fell to the floor with 
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a thud, assuming the pose of “The Dying 
Gladiator” (or Calf)—then, groaningly 
he yanked the dagger from his carcass— 
“Ah—h-h! You have stabbed me, Richard 
Brent, you treacherous wretch, but Ill 
baffle you yet—I’ll have r-r-revenge, I’ll”— 


T this dramatic instant, Hector Beck- 

with Farquhar’s untimely demise 
was indefinitely postponed, for out in the 
corridor some one seemed imbued with the 
sublime idea of kicking the door down. 
The wrathful Socrates, with malice afore- 
thought, hastily flung open the portal, dis- 
closing two Seniors—‘Deacon” Parmalee, 
manager of the Ballard track team, and 
Captain “Bull” McKenny, leader of the 
cinder-path squad. Entering, they jeered 
the chagrinned Hector who, scramblin 
to his feet, stood red-faced and embarasse 
in their august presence. 

“Caught in the act, Hector!” grinned 
the Deacon, a studious, intensely earnest 
youth, producing a letter. “Still am- 
bitious to become a movie star, eh—what? 
Well, old man, just read this letter that 
Prexy handed to me to-night. Old Bal- 
lard is to be put on the map and per- 
haps, Hector, your ambition will be re- 
alized, and you will soon make your first 
appearance upon the screen—read it, John 
Barrymore.” 

The startled Hector, justly suspicious, 
scanned the letter, with Socrates peering 
over his shoulder and shedding lather 


down the back of his neck. It read: 
“Offices—The Weekly News-Pictorial, 
June 1, 1916. 


Doctor A. H. Forbes, 
Ballard College. 
Dear Doctor:—Doubtless you know that I— 

one of your “boys”—am now Managing-Director 

of The Weekly Neus Pictorial —grodeeed by our 

Company and The Philadelphia Chronicle. .We 

release weekly a twenty-minute news-real, show- 

ing important events in different parts of the 

State of Pennsylvania, gathered by our efficient 

squad. of Camera-Reporters. Billings, ’08—Bal- 

lard’s one-time famous full-back, is our nearest 

Camera-Reporter to my alma mater, and I am 

sending him up this Saturday to take a few 

“feet”? of the dear old alma mater—of course, J 

can’t spare much film, but I’ll give Old Ballard 

all I can. 

I learn that The Annual Inter-Class_ Track 
and Field Meet will be held Saturday, so Billings 
can get a few feet of the events, selecting for 
our Weekly one or two close finishes, etc. As- 
suring you of my satisfaction at being able to 
serve my college in this way, by putting it 
before the public in such an impressive manner, 
and wishing you success in your work, I am 

Yours truly 
H. H. Harpwicx, ’01.” 


President, 


ECTOR BECKWITH FAR- 

QUHAR’S bean-pole frame tingled 
as from an electric shock. He, the star 
“920” sprinter of the Freshman class, had 
developed a fast finish, until in one or two 
trials he had actually beaten “Spike” 
Dunlap, Ballard’s sprint champion. In 
the Inter-Class meet Saturday the race 
between these two fast youths would be 
the event, hence Billings, the cameéra-re- 
porter, would be sure to “cover” it with 
his machine. And if he, Farquhar, could 
only beat out Spike by a terrific, driving 
finish—oh what a glorious movie-picture 
it would make! He could already see the 
“leader” —“FraRQuHAR, "20, WINS THE TWO- 
TWENTY WITH A SPLENDID SPRINT TO THE 
tare!” Of course, with a limited footage 
of film only a few flashes of the meet 
would be shown, but the “220” would al- 
most surely be one of them, especially if 
he and Spike ran evenly. 

“This is straight; no hoax, Hector,” as- 
sured Bull McKenny. “I have hopes of 
your winning the Inter-Collegiate two- 
twenty if you get this movie stuff out of 
your head, so try to beat Spike Saturday 


for your class. Your ambition.to appear 
on the screen may be realized, so run like 
Ted Meredith, Hector, and give the im- 
patient public a fine picture!” 

“By the way,” Deacon Parmalee paused 
as they exited, “Coach Cottrell wants all 
the two-twenty sprinters from each class 
to meet him in the gym at eight o’clock— 
sharp! It’s important, so don’t pull any 
of your ‘in-a-minute’ stuff on us, Heck. 
Come on, Bull, and leave Holworthy Hol- 
lister to dream of his first film triumph, 
entitled ‘A Furious Finish.” 


ws the two Seniors had gone, 
Socrates Osterhaus was allowed to 
shave undisturbed by Hector’s film-rav- 
ings, for that skyscraper Freshman, 
sprawled on the bed, was struggling in the 
throes of his dual ambition—to defeat 
“Spike” Dunlap, of °19, in the two-twenty, 
thus serving his class, and—to appear in 
The Weekly News-Pictorial, next release, 
striding down the straightaway, leading 
the field to the tape by a furious finish! 

Think of it, he—Hector Beckwith Far- 
quhar—would be gazed at and admired by 
millions of awed movie-spectators, his 
name would be heralded abroad; and in 
later years, when he became a Screen- 
Star, he could tell the reporters of his first 
appearance in filmdom! 


OING down the corridor, Captain Bull 

McKenny and Team-Manager Deacon 
Parmalee thoughtfully discussed the 
“movie-mad” Freshman, remembering the 
luridly papered room, and Hector’s in- 
tense joy, “registered” on his cherubic 
countenance, as he read the letter from 


on the bed, Hector Beckwith Farquhar 
dreamed on—now he was starring in “The 
Fearsome Feats of Farquhar”—Episode 
20; he dived headlong from a dizzy height, 
into a river, then—he swept past “Spike” 
Dunlap, in the Inter-Class. Meet “220”; 
next—he sat in the Palace Moving Picture 
Theatre, downtown, with a group of ad- 
miring comrades, and, entranced, saw him- 
self—in The News-Pictorial Weekly’s re- 
lease, flashing down the straightaway, 
——s the tape a scant foot in the lead, 
an 

“Hector! Oh—Heck!” Bull McKenny’s 
roar drifted up from the campus, aided by 
a megaphone. “To the Gym., right away 
—all the two-twenty sprinters—come on, 
it’s important—hear me?” 

Hector Beckwith Farquhar, impatient 
at having his mental moving-pictures 
broken into, flopped over on his back, and 
uttered the words that—already in his 
Ballard years—had threatened, together 
with his “movie-madness,” to ruin an 
otherwise promising campus career 

“I hear you, Bull ” he shouted, out 
the open window, “I'll be right over—in 
a minute!” 











II. 
The Two-Twenty. 


66] AST call for the two hundred and 
twenty yards dash!” 

Hector Beckwith Farquhar, his beanpole 
structure enshrouded in a gorgeous bath- 
robe, of as flamboyant hues as the litho- 
graphs of “Vengeance!” and “The Blood 
Thirst!” adorning the walls of his room, 
flung it aside with a dramatic, “Holworthy 
Hollister” nonchalance, and strode toward 





the Moving-Pic- 
ture Director 
“It’s a tragedy, 
Bull ” spoke 
Deacon, serious- 
ly. “Hector is a 
likable, popular, 
and _ promising 
youth, and he 
could make a 
solid, all-around 
collegian, but he’s 
film-crazy, 
screen - smitten! 
He neglects his 
studies, and un- 
less he is cured, 
he will waste his 
time at Ballard— 
this movie-mad- 
ness, together 
with that ‘In-a- 
minute’ habit of 
his, putting 
things off, and 
forgetting i m - 
portant classes or 
events,. will ruin 
him.” 
“Anyway 
grinned Bull, 
**the Freshmen 
are sure to win 
the two-twenty, 
for Hector will 
run his head off 
to beat Spike, 
and make a 
appearance in the 
movies — that’s 
five sure ints 
for °20, Deke!” 
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IFTEEN min- 
utes later, 
stil] stretched out 





owled Hector, the fuil realization of the 
tragedy before him, “You didn’t shoot my finish?” 
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the starting-line of the Ballard Field “220” 
straightaway. With a thrill he beheld 
Billings, ’08, carrying his moving-picture 
camera across the track, to locate in a spot 
where he could “shoot” the speedy Far- 
quhar as he swept across the finish-line; 
at least, so Hector reflected, as he girded 
himself for the sprint with “Spike” Dunlap. 

“Now—now I must run,” muttered the 
youthful film-star. “Billings has promised 
to get several flashes of the two-twenty 
sprinters coming down the track, and—of 
the finish! This is my big opportunity, 
and I’ve got to win, for in a week, I'll 
see myself on the screen, because I'll go 
down to Philadelphia to see The Weekly 
News-Pictorial.” 

“Hector—get a hustle on!” Captain 
“Shad” Toland, of the Freshmen, shouted 
from the starting-line. “Hurry and re- 
port to the Clerk of the Course!” 

“In a minute, Shad—” responded the 
interested Hector, watching the Camera- 
Reporter adjust the tripod and prepare 
his machine to “shoot”—Hector Beckwith 
Farquhar’s victory! Hector, it must be 
chronicled, busily engaged in the construc- 
tion of air-castles, was not alone in his 
desire to be “shot” for The Weekly News- 
Pictorial, for every athlete was ambitious 
to appear in the pictures Billings took, 
and when the Ballard alumnus roamed 
the campus, using his footage for views, 
a horde of enthusiastic youths managed 
to drape themselves about the scenery, 
very casually, so as to be included in the 
results of the Camera-Reporter’s target 
practice, 


APTAIN BULL McKENNY and 

Deacon Parmalee, inspired, had 
sought out the alert Billings and poured 
into his ear the tragic-humorous chronicle 
of Hector Beckwith Farquhar’s “Movie- 
Madness ;” then, as the result of a deep- 
laid plot, the representative of The Week- 
ly News-Pictorial had strolled into Hec- 
tor’s boudoir, restraining a hysterical im- 
pulse to laugh at the many “Movie-Actor” 
photographs that adorned the walls—find- 
ing the screen-smitten Freshman devour- 
ing “The Hazards of Hollister”—Billings 
had talked with the worshipful Hector 
about his great ambition. When the youth, 
who gazed at his visitor in awe, rating 
him above even Ty Cobb for greatness, 
had laid bare his soul to the Movie-man’s 
inspection (though Billings was_ really 
fighting against his mirth), the Camera- 
Reporter gently but vividly gave a five- 
reel verbal moving-picture of filmdom that 
would have discouraged and disillusioned 


- anyone else but Hector Beckwith Far- 


quhar! 

“I know it is a hard struggle,” Hector 
agreed, when Billings, his imagination run- 
ning riot, had pictured hardships sufficient 
to make women weep and strong men 
shudder, “but I shall work and wait, and 
rise to the top of the ladder, Mr. Billings, 
for—Holworthy Hollister started in as 
an ‘extra,’ and today : 

“Hector!” Captain Shad tackled him, 
dragging the day-dreaming youth toward 
the starting-line. “Don’t you know how 
strict they are in these class-meets? If 
you don’t report to the Clerk of the 
Course, you are disqualified—you’ve got 
about a second to do it in, so—rush!” 

“All ready—two-twenty men—on the 
starting-line !” 





ROM the stands,- filled with riotous 

collegians, each class in a section to 

itself, sounded a bedlam of noise. The 
(Continued on page 44) 




















HIKE 
with a BROWNIE 


Whether you go for a month in camp or for a 
Saturday hike, take along a camera. There are worth 
while pictures every time—pictures of the things you 
see, and above all, pictures of the fellows. 


And you can make them. It’s all very simple with 
a Brownie or a Kodak, even to the developing and 
printing. No dark room is necessary and it’s all easier 
and less expensive than you think. be ae 


Ask your dealer or write us for a catalogue cf Kodaks and Brownies, It's free. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., RocuesTer, N. Y., The Kodak City 
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EDWARD F.B 


A New Game for Camp 


AMPING? The very word arouses a 
€ thrill of pleasure. Away to the 

woods, away! But not too far away. 
“It is a wise naturalist who knows his own 
parish,” and it is an extraordinarily good 
Scoutmaster and Scout trdop that can 
know the things right around the camp. 
You run from the camp to the lakeside, 
but do you really know everything or any- 
thing in that path and bordering that 
path? You know about the method of 
hunting for lost treasures, where you have 
directions to go to a certain stump and 
there find a cryptic message under a 
stone; then you go so many rods to the 
northeast, turn ten feet to the south, and 
there find more information that leads 
you on. 

I want to suggest to your Scout leader 
that he can lead you on a summer hunt, 
save much time and add much interest, if 
he will give you instructions that should 
read somewhat like this: Take the trail 
northeast from the camp, ten rods, Find 
a white trillium. Go westward to the 
edge of the lake where there is a clump 
of cat-tails in the low marsh. In the cen- 
ter of that clump of cat-tails you will find 
a long boulder extending northeast and 
southwest. Ten feet from that, you will 
find a cardinal flower. Just under the 
overhanging brush and by the bank is 
another cardinal flower. Taking a line 
directly from those two flowers, going 
away from the lake, in forty rods you 
will come to a hickory tree—— 

But what is the use of my going on and 
on? You comprehend the game and how 
to play it. It will not take your Scout- 
masters long, or perhaps a committee, to 
go over the ground and lay out a three- 
mile run on which you will discover more 
than twenty-five, yes, forty or fifty, most 
interesting things on the trail, But do not 
fail to have a camera to keep the record. 


Come On In! 


O not stand on the bank, and see the 

Editor of “On Nature’s Trail” hunt- 
ing about on seashore or elsewhere for 
things worthy of special attention. It is 
true that I am on nature’s trail, but I do 
not want to be a Solitary Scout, nor a 
Lone Jim, nor anything of the kind. I 
am but one of the great company of Boy 
Scouts of America; I possess only two 
eyes, and never in all my life have I had 
more than eight fingers and two thumbs. 
Two arms and legs make up the equipment 
needed for going to nature, getting hold 
of nature, seeing nature. Now, please do 
your bit in contributing the necessary 
accessories in the shape of cameras and 
collecting cases, then use your eyes, talk 
about things to one another and have a 
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session of your troop to discuss matters 
of nature. Then individually or through 
the scribe of your troop, or through your 
Scoutmaster, tell what you have seen in 
woods or fields. 

There are a hundred persons that can 
go on a tramp to one that can stand still 
and see anything. There are two hundred 
at least that can wag their tongues like 
perpetual motion at an assemblage of the 
Scouts to one that can sit at a desk and 
write telling of the things that have inter- 
ested him. There are more Scouts who 
can swing Indian clubs or wigwag fi 
than can intelligently use a field glass, or 
even their own unaided eyes. I do not 
want you to help me; I do want you to 
help yourself. There is a feast of good 
things spread now, the very height of the 
season, and I am reveling in it as only a 
two hundred and fifty-five pound boy, with 
more than half a century behind him, can 
revel, with energy and experience as his 
equipment. 

The light is good and cameras are not 
scarce. Housekeepers are using fireless 
cookers; I want you to train with a fire- 
less gun. I do not mean in a drill, but 
instead of shooting bird or beast—as no 
Scout is in the slightest danger of doing, 
as I did as a country scamp many years 
ago—I want you to use the camera gun 
and show what you are doing and how you 
do it. 


Ever Seen the Grasshopper’s Ears? 


AVE you ever seen the ears of any 

insect? Perhaps you have never in- 
quired if they have any, Of all strange 
auditory organs, the strangest are those 
of the insects; and of all insects, I think, 
the strangest and situated in the most im- 
probable place, are the ears of the grass- 
hopper. 

Catch a grasshopper. Look on what you 
will probably call the knee joint, and you 
will notice little bunches that even a small 
pocket lens will reveal as tiny hollows, with 


definitely located on the insect’s legs. 

I have heard of a professor who was 
unconsciously humorous while he was tell- 
ing a class about these peculiar ears and 
their astonishing location. He said: “You 
may easily test the insects’ hearing by 
pounding on the table, and they at once 
will hear the sound through their legs and 
jump off. Take these same insects, cut off 
their legs and you may pound as you will 
and they will not jump off.” 

It is probable that the professor got a 
little too enthusiastic, If he had told his 
pupils that they might experiment by fill- 
ing these little cavities with paraffin or 
some similar material, and then make the 
test, he would have been making a 
suggestion. However, I doubt whether the 
mere filling of the auditory organs with 
paraffin is a good test, because by no ani- 
mal are sound waves received only by the 
ears. While I was making observations 
as to any possible difference in my own 
ears, I placed a finger in one ear and 
then in the other in the presence of loud 
sounds, but much to my surprise I could 
find but little difference, even when I 
stopped up both ears by placing a finger 
in each. 





The “Knee” joints where the grass- 
hopper carries his ears 


Startled By a Star Fancy } 


sé ME out here. Come out here quick, 

Mr. Furman. There is an awful 
thing happening! One star has another 
star by the tail and is swinging it right 
around over its head.” 

Thus yelled a frantic youngster to the 
principal of the Irving School of Tarry- 
town-on-Hudson, New York, One can 
easily imagine that the usually calm prin- 
cipal nearly lost his equilibrium and won- 
dered whether a startling fight was really 


in progress or whether the boy was a fit’ 


subject for a lunatic asylum. He rushed 
to the door only to meet two or three more 
excited boys with practically the same an- 
nouncement of a most extraordinary event. 

Now, I never intended to give anybody 
a fit nor to 





a surface 
somewhat 
like the 
head of a 
drum. Even 
scientific en- 
tomologists 
are not sure 
about the 
ears in all 
kinds of in- 
sects, but 
those of the 
grasshopper, 
the katydids 
and their al- 
lies have 
been pretty 








To be seen in July about nine in the evening 


20 


portray a 
star engaged 
in such a 
herculean 
task as 
swinging an- 
other star 
around by 
its tail, but 
mevertheless 
it appears 
that I was 
the perfectly 
innocent of- 
fender. I 
had invited 
about a hun- 
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dred boys of the school to the campus in 
the late evening that I might- point out to 
them the principal constellations just as I 
am trying to do for the readers of this 


magazine. I told them that the ancients 
fancied that Ursa Minor or the Little Bear 
swung around the North Star or Polaris 
by the tip of its tail. Little did I dream 
how startling were my words. The very 
definiteness of my detailed description 
rather overshot the mark. You remember 
that Dr, Oliver Wendell Holmes once told 
a funny story in such a funny way that 
the hearer laughed till he burst the but- 
tons from his coat and so alarmed Dr. 
Holmes that he decided never again to be 
as funny as he could. So have I learned 
that there are dangers in too vivid descrip- 
tion. Pandemonium may result. 

So, fellows, let me say that while the 
ancients really fancied a certain cluster of 
dainty little stars to be Queen Berenice’s 
hair, Jupiter never did, as the fancy goes, 
pull out that lady’s golden tresses and 
throw them up there. You will find this 
interesting cluster and that known as the 
Northern Crown just passing the meridian 
about nine o’clock in the evening along in 
July, and a little lower and a little more 
to the west you will find the two beautiful 
and yet not very startling constellations 
that our artist has portrayed this month. 

You will remember that we learned Leo 
is made of an interrogation point and a 
right-angled triangle. Now, just at the 
eastern tip of that triangle we can easily 
discern the very conspicuous star, Spica. 
This is represented either by an ear of 
corn or a sheaf of wheat, probably wheat, 
which in those days was often referred to 
as corn. It is not likely that wheat was 
sold by weight and yet it is interesting to 
note that the Libra scales are next to 
this constellation. Still further to the east 
you will find the magnificent star, Arc- 
turus, though a little past the meridian. 

It is a curious fact that many nations 
have pictured Virgo as holding a star 
which crowns a golden sheaf, and it is also 
interesting to note that when it glows in the 
southern sky the corn is growing in the 
fields, and as it passes on toward the set- 
ting sun later and later in the year it 
leads our thoughts to the abundant har- 
vest of autumn. > 


“Horse Hair” Worms 
While on a trip in the Catskill Moun- 
tains I remember seeing a puddle in the 


road. In it, moving around near the 
surface, was a sort of snake. It looked 
like a horsehair. Can you tell me some- 
thing about it?—Pavut L. Ken, 

These are slender worms that come 
from insects and live for a time in the 
water. Sometimes these are found in great 
masses. Horsehairs do not “turn into” 
worms. In fact, no form of life comes 
from a dead thing. A horsehair separated 
from a horse is a dead thing. No form of 
life “turns into” something else, but each 
form of life takes its own course, though 
often through varied forms and many situ- 
ations. In this respect human life is no 
exception. 

Separately in water these worms look, as 
you say, like very slender filaments of 
grass, but together they give the sugges- 
tion of a mass of horsehairs. 
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How to Raise 
Money Quickly 
For Your Troop 


Give an Illustrated Boy Scout, Patriotic, Army or 
Navy Lecture. We rent Ready-Prepared Lectures 
on these and many other subjects; each Lecture 
complete including beautiful Lantern Slide pic- 
tures and ipt in ihlet form all ready 
for use when you get it. It’s easy; and a great idea 








Professor H. W. Conn, of Wesleyan 
University, Middletown, Conn., writes: 
“They come from eggs of other worms of 
like type with themselves. They pass their | 
early stage in the body of some insect, and | 
there grow to a large size, indeed, reach- 
ing a practical adult size, stored away 
inside the insect’s body. Sometimes they 
are so large as to completely fill up the 
abdomen of the animal. Then they take 
occasion, when the insect in question is 
near a body of water, to emerge from the 
abdomen of the insect and assume a free 
life. Sometimes they accumulate in enor- 
mous quantities, hundreds of thousands of 
them being found together in certain ponds 
and pools under some circumstances. They 
then mass themselves together so that they 
really look like massed up horsehair. The 
popular myth that they come from horse- 
hairs is not only untrue, but utterly im- 
possible. These are well-known animals of 
a definite species, coming from eggs with 
a definitely known history. 

“These animals pass their larval history 
in two different hosts, and the one in which 
the more common one passes its life im- 
mediately preceding its free life in the 
water is not a grasshopper, but a beetle. 
Sometimes they are eight or ten inches 
long when they first emerge from the abdo- 
men of the beetle. It is certain that these 
hairworms come from the abdomen of in- 
sects, usually beetles, and sometimes in 
great numbers, for instances have been 
seen where beetles in enormous numbers 
visit a body of water at the same time, so 
that the hairworms have an opportunity of 
emerging in great numbers at once.” 





What Scouts Can Do 


retary McAdoo of the Treasury De- 

partment, decided that. the Boy 
Scouts of America could carry the Liberty 
Bond appeal to American homes more 
effectively perhaps than any other organi- 
zation, the Scouts shouldered the task of 
distributing 10,000,000 bond applications 
and securing signatures. 

In Lancaster, Pa, Putnam Browne, a 
lineal descendant of General Israel Put- 
nam, tackled Mayor H. L. Trout first. The 
Mayor told him that he had already sub- 
scribed for about as large an amount as 
he could pay for, but the Scout stuck to 
his “prospect” until he made a sale, 


A S soon as President Wilson and Sec- 





The Fourth of July, 1776, was not a pic- 
nic day. Let us remember that. Wash- 
ington and Jefferson and Ben Franklin 
and those other sturdy souls did not spend 
the day in eating ice cream and drinking 
pink lemonade, If they had, we might be 


spending it this year sweating our lives 
out to raise the money to pay taxes to a 
foreign ruler. The Scoutlike thing to do 
is to show, by useful, patriotic service, that 
genuine Americanism is as strong today 
as it was when it cracked the Liberty Bell. 

Without seriously interfering with his 
own celebration, a scout can help to make 
the Glorious Fourth safer and saner for 
others. He is apt to know the resources of 
the children of the neighborhood in fire- 
crackers and other munitions of noise. Re- 
membering that the little kins will take 
a word of advice from a boy when they 
would turn up their noses at an adult, he 
can teach them what to do and what not 
to do. 

In many a town the Scout troop is the 
only organized body which is prepared to 
handle an emergency. Every Scout should 
keep himself supplied with bandages and 
other first aid materials and consider it an 
honor to be called upon for service. 


for enlisting new scouts. Ask for full particulars 
at once; get our Free catalogue and entire money- 
making plan. We furnish Lanterns, also. 


Send for a Sheet of 
Photo Stamps 


16 stamps on a sheet, each stamp a photoette show- 
ing an interesting view of famous American and 
n scenes. Stamps gummed and perforated 
like postage stamps so you can stick them on let- 
ters, in books and stamp albums. Send six 2-cent 
stamps and get a sheet of 16 photoettes with full 
information about our Ready-Prepared Lectures. 


UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 
417 Fifth Ave., Dept. 65, New York 
Shipping Agencies in Chicago, Kansas 
City, Pittsburg, and Boston assure 
quick, inexpensive delivery. 

















BOY SCOUTS 
ATTENTION 


This heavy silk 
flag, 6 x 9 inches, 
mounted on 18- 





ored base, gi 
ball top with silk 
cord for raising 
and lowering. 
The very thing 
for office desk or 
library table, Can 
easily make big money during 
your vacation. Sells on sight. 
Retails for 50-—Sample prepaid 
25c. Order today. 
The T. F. MOORE CO. 


19 WEST 44th ST., NEW YORK 





Your 
Flag 

















Build a Model of this Curtiss M: 
Tractor Used in the Usa 







d Fly 


ar Aeroplanes 
and learn the principles of Aviation. With “IDEAL” 
Accurate Scale Drawings and Building and Flying 
Instructions, any boy can build a 3-foot model of a 
war-famous Aeroplane; one that: will look and fly 
just like a real man- machine. 

Send for DRAWINGS and INSTRUCTIONS Right Away 


aube (8 for $1.75 

Send 5c for our 48- ‘Aeroplane Catalogue about 
Model Aeroplanes, ies, Send Now! 
IDEAL AEROPLANE & SUPPLY CO., Warren St. and West Broadway, New York 
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WILLIAM MERRIAM ROUSE 


Illustrated by F. RiGnry 


T was one of\ those nice, softy warm 

afternoons along early in the summer, 

when you'd think everybody would feel 
good, that Fatty Masters ketched up with 
me just as I’d got most home from school. 
He had been running ‘so fast he had to 
stop and puff and snort a few minutes be- 
fore he could talk. 

“Say, Bunk Carson!” he said. “Snipe 
Blackwell’s picking on Runty Brown like 
everything !” 

“What’s he doing to him?” I asked Fat. 
“What's it for?” 

“Well,” Fat told me, “it looks to me as 
if it wasn’t for anything. I would of licked 
Snipe only I just eat six doughnuts and 
besides I thought you’d want to help.” 

Snipe Blackwell is bigger than me. I 
guess he is about equal to one and a half 
of me. Fatty Masters is. about equal to 
a quarter of me. That made one and a 
quarter against one and a half. But 
Runty belongs to the Black Rovers, our 
secret band of pirates, and we had to do 
something. 

“Where are they?” I asked Fatty. 

“Down back of the school house,” he 
told me, “You go on ahead and I'll ketch 
you. If I’d known I was going to get in 
a fight I wouldn’t have eat those dough- 
nuts.” 

By the time I got to the school house 
Fat was a good ways out of sight and it 
begun to look as if he wasn’t going to 
amount to even a quarter of a feller. 

Everybody had gone home from the 
school house—even Miss Dobbs, the teacher. 
So I went in and got up on a bench at the 
back of the room, and looked out a win- 
dow that was open. I was careful about 
peeking over the edge of the sill. 

Snipe had Runty by the back of the 
neck with one hand and he was tickling 
him in the ribs with the other. Runty, he 
was partly laughing and partly crying. 
He didn’t want to. do either one—he 
wanted to fight. He was game, even if 
he wasn’t bigger than a pint of cider, for 
every once in a while he’d get a kick at 
Snipe’s shins and then Snipe would stop 
tickling long enough to cuff him. 

“Whistle!” Snipe told him. “You 
whistle while I’m tickling you and I'll let 
you go.” 

“I ca— can’t!” snivels Runty. “You 
know I can’t! Nobody can. What you 
picking on me for, anyway?” 

“T told you what for!” yells Snipe. “Be- 
cause you laughed when I fell over a loose 
board in the sidewalk!” 

“I wasn’t laughing at you,’ Runty told 
him. “I wasn’t even looking when you 
stubbed your toe!” 


“Don’t make any difference! You got 


Meanest 


Feller 


The 


By 


to whistle anyway!” Then Snipe went at 
him again. 

Not having any help I knew I had got 
to save Runty some way besides main 
strength, 


UST as I was trying to figger it out 

John Nelson, the Boy Scout, came 
around the school house like a thousand of 
brick. He walloped Blackwell in the nose 
and Blackwell set down on the ground so 
hard you could hear him and the ground 
groan when they come together. I climbed 
through the window for I wanted to help 
the Scout ,muss him up. 

“You ought to take somebody your size 
to pick on,” says Nelson. 

Blackwell got up and just laughed. 

“Punch him again,” I said. “He’s the 
meanest feller in Cartersville!” 

But the Scout didn’t punch him again 
and Blackwell went off. He wasn’t scared 
either. While we was brushing the dirt 
off Runty’s clothes Fat Masters got there, 
all out of breath and proud of himself, 

“By jinks, we licked Snipe, didn’t we?” 
he said. “I stopped and hunted up Nel- 
son to make sure we would!” 

“He ought to get licked three times a 
day,” I told Fat. “Sometimes he gets it, 
like when he tried to kill Willy Peters’ 
lame cat; and sometimes he don’t get it, 
like now.” 

We didn’t talk any more about it then 
but afterward I got to thinking an figgered 
out a plan for taking the meanness out of 
Snipe. I didn’t tell the Scout about it 
for fear he’d want to go easy. It seemed 
to me that if Snipe was pure meanness 
there wasn’t anything to go easy with. 

My plan was to get Snipe cornered 
somewhere away from the Tommyhawk 
Avengers, which he belongs to, and lick 
him in first class shape. After we had 
licked him we’d promise to lick him again 
sure pop every time he did anything mean. 
After we kept the promise four or five 
times I thought maybe it would cure him. 

I got hold of Grunter Perkins, Fatty, 
Runty, and Willy Peters. That’s all of 
the Black Rovers besides the Scout and 
me. I counted Grunter and me as one 
apiece. Willy Peters is pale and skinny 
and wouldn’t count more than a quarter 
unless he got as mad as he did the time 
they tried to kill his cat. Runty and Fatty 
each counted a quarter. That made two 
and three quarters against one and a half, 
as I counted Snipe. It looked safe. 

I told the other fellers my plan and they 
said it was good; all but Grunter. He 
said he’d go in but we would be sure to 
get licked sooner or later by the Avengers. 
You can’t arger with Grunter because he 
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always gets his mind made up for the 
worst in the beginning. 


E picked out Saturday to lick Snipe 
and we trailed him around all day 
until afternoon before we got a chance to 
do anything. Then he went clear out be- 
yond the south end of the- village on an 
errand, and there wasn’t a Tommyhawk 
Avenger in sight anywhere out there. We 
got between Snipe and the village; and 
— he started back home we started for 

im. 

Snipe took a look at us coming and he 
didn’t wait to ask what for. He just 
legged it south, with us after him. He 
tried every way to twist and turn back 
but we spread out so he couldn’t, Finally 
he ran into the little pine woods down by 
the lake shore. We had him then; for 
the woods is only a little bit of a picnic 
grove and not big enough to hide in. He'd 
have to swim five miles across the lake or 
go south to the equator if he wanted to 
get away. He couldn’t have swum, any- 
way; for there was a strong wind and the 
rollers were coming in against the rocks 
fit to smash up anything. 

We started into the woods but we hadn’t 
gone far before Grunter Perkins said, kind 
of low, to hold on a minute. He went 
ahead ‘a little ways, and come back look- 
ing pretty glum. 

“Thought I heard something,” he said. 
“The baby class in the Sunday school is 
having a picnic down there ahead of us. 
Snipe’s got the best of us. If we start to 
muss him up here he’ll yell and the teachers 
will come and stop it. He’s safe.” 

“Where is he?” I asked Grunter. 

“He’s down on the lake shore taking it 
easy,” Grunter told me. “Shouldn’t won- 
der if he went and squealed on us and got 
fed up with a lot of cake and ice cream 
for ape picked on.” 

We edged along the lake shore to make 
sure; keeping ourselves. hid behind trees 
and boulders. Sure enough, Perkins was 
right. There was Blackwell leaning up 
against a big rock with his hands in his 
pockets and watching the waves come in. 
Beyond him was the picnic—just little 
kids maybe four or five years old playing 
around with a couple of teachers and some 
mothers looking after them. They couldn’t 
see Blackwell on account of the rock be- 
tween him and them. 

I peeked out from behind a tree and 
Snipe saw me. He grinned real contented 
and began to throw little stones at me. 
Then he got the other fellers located and 
for a while he had a real good time mak- 
ing us duck. The worst of it was we 
couldn’t throw back at him for fear some 
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of the stones would fly past his boulder 
and stir up the picnic. 

Willy Peters ran over to my tree and 
just missed getting hit. He was paler than 
ever and his teeth clicked together when 
he talked. 

“I’m s-s-scared stiff!” he said. “I wish 
he’d hit me with a stone so I’d get g-good 
and m-m-mad! I'd lick him, picnic or no 
picnic!” 

“I wouldn’t like to be in your place if 
you did,” I told him, “You'd be talked 
about as a bad example the rest of your 
life.” 

Anyway, Willy had good intentions of 
getting himself hit so he’d stop being 
scared and get mad. He kept poking his 
nose out from behind our tree every few 
minutes—and while Blackwell was trying 
to hit him I got a chance to look around 
the other side of the tree and see if the 
picnic didn’t show signs of going home. 
It didn’t. All the little shavers were hav- 
ing too good a time. Some was making 
houses in. the sand and one of ’em had 
climbed up on top of a flat rock that ran 
down into the water. 

The shore along by the grove has got 
a sandy beach but it is scattered all over 
with big rocks; some smooth and flat and 
some rough and jagged. There were a lot 
of rocks where the picnic was and the 
waves were making a good deal of noise. 

Nobody seemed to notice that the little 
feller upon top of the boulder—Freddy 


* Steveris- was his name—had leaned over 


to watch the waves, All-of a sudden he 
lost his balance and yelled: He fell right 
over, headfirst, into the water. It wasn’t 
more than three or four feet to fall, and 
the water wasn’t deep; but the next big 
wave—and one was coming—would slam 
him up against the face of that rock so 
it made you sick to think of it. 


E all saw him fall, and we all 
jumped out in sight and yelled. 
But our yelling wasn’t anything to the way 
the teachers and mothers yelled. I guess 
everybody was like me—too flustered to 
think what to do or that there was only 
qne thing to do. The only one that 
thought was Snipe Blackwell. Yes, sir— 
Snipe. He went up on top of that rock 
like a cat and jumped right over into the 
water like a dog. 
Snipe stayed right side up because the 
water was only about up under his arms. 












Freddy came up kicking and choking in 
front of him. Snipe grabbed the little fel- 
ler and swung him right up in the air over 
his head and onto the rock. One of the 
teachers caught Freddy, and he was all 
right. 

Snipe wasn’t all right. Almost the same 
minute he threw Freddy Stevens out of 
the water that big wave got to him. He 
might just as well have been made of 
wood for all the good his strength did 
him. The wave lifted him off his feet and 
rolled him over and jammed him against 
the rock, Then another wave came, be- 
fore you could say Jack Robinson, and 
swept him up on the beach. Grunter Per- 
kins and me caught hold of him and pulled 
him up where it was dry. 

Snipe was kind of white and cold and 
his eyes was shut. He lay’ funny on the 
sand—he didn’t lay natural. Just then 
Nelson showed up—he had been trailing 
us to find out what we was up to, he said— 
and he found out that Snipe’s leg was 
broke. He got some sticks for splints and 
went to work with one of the teachers to 
fix it while Willy Peters ran for Dr. 
Hornaday. 

After we had carried Blackwell home 
on a litter I told Nelson what we had been 
planning to do to Snipe. 

“Well, Bunk,” he said, “I had the same 
idea about Snipe Blackwell. The trouble 
was we didn’t figger him all out—we only 
figgeved out a part of him.” 





Tue SuspcHasers, 

The submarine is Germany’s most power- 
ful weapon. When the Allies have solved 
the problem of meeting the U-boats’ at- 
tack, peace will probably come quickly. 

So far, the most effective defense against 
underwater craft is the light-draft, fast 
motor boat. Our Government has author- 
ized the building of a large number of 
these. The navy yards and private ship- 
building concerns are racing to see which 
can turn them out the quickest, and the 
Navy is watching the race with interest. 

The New York Navy Yard has the honor 
of launching the first of the new “sub- 
chasers,” which went into the water in May. 
The keel was laid on April 1, and in five 
weeks the 110-foot vessel was in the water. 
Construction was started on another chaser 
at the New Orleans yard on April 1. 

A good deal of work remains to be done, 
of course, to complete the vessels after 
they are launched, but both the private 
builders and navy yards are making new 
records in construction. 

When a thousand of these boats are 
scouring the seas, the submarine menace 


will 
go 
down 
like 
this. 





— 
Up on top of that rock like a cat and jumped right into the water. 



















Aft of spry, 
long - lived 
Vitalics will: 
make your bi- 
cycle whirl over 
the road with 
almost the 
eagerness of an 
automobile. It’s 
explained by the 
ure, live rub- 
er of the tread, 
by the wonderful resilience 
of the powerful rubber- 
saturated fabric, and the 
stout elasticity of the tube. 
Thousands of miles of merry riding in every tire, 


* $ 
BicycleTires 

Vitalic De Luxe, white, heavy V-shaped suction 
non-skid tread. $4.25 each. 

Vitalic Cord Racer, all white, made of the most 
resilient blend of pure rubber and powerful cotton 
fabric. $4.00 each. 

Vitalic Brigadier is a four-ply tire; two layers of 
fabric; two additional plies on tread; heavy inner 
tube, gray sides, white tread. $3.25 each. 

SEND TODAY 
ior FREE Vitalic testing section and booklet, 
“Tougher Than Elephant Hide.”” Please give name 
and address of your bicycle tire dealer. 







Brigadier 
$3.25 Each 


CONTINENTAL RUBBER WORKS 
1914 Liberty Street Erie, Pennsylvania 
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. . 
HAVE YOU ever seen the quill pen writing of THOS. 
JEFFERSON? Would you recognize the signature of 
BENJ. FRANKLIN or the other 55 signers of the 
DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE? OUR REPRO- 
—on fine parchment paper cl 
inal. Size 15% x 20 inches. Every SCOUT should have 
one framed. 
We will send a copy postpaid on receipt of 20c, money 
or stamps, while this edition lasts: also particulars as to 
how you can earn a beautifully framed copy for your 
troop headquarters. 





100. L. Declaration 20c 
PATRIOTIC PUBLISHING CO., 20 E. Jackson, Chicago 
Mention Boys’ Lirgz in answering adveriic ments 
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First capture a good site, then spike it down with lo 
Schoenhals, Jr., Brooklyn, N. Y.) 
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See that your — is constructed at the correct angle, as 


uilt by Troop | of Santa Fe, New Mexico 


When you put on composition roofing, try to hit the nail which is in your 
n 


gers, not the ones on them 


Even when the Scouts do all the work, it takes some money to build a 
cabin. Waste paper helped to pay the bills in this case 


SAMOA ATA 





AKED, cold, hungry, the 
primitive man stood be- 
tween the ocean and the 
forest. He gathered a few 
oysters and clams, cracked 


ULI 
and ate them. They stopped 


The B 
his hunger for the moment. 


Picking up a stone for a weapon, he ventured into the 
forest. The deer were wary and lightning-quick, but by 
waiting until they lay down for the night, he succeeded 
in killing one. 

In breaking a stone to get a sharp edge for skinning, 
he struck sparks. They fell among dry leaves. Smoke 
arose. He kneeled down. His breath brought a red 
glow through the smoke. He blew—a flame arose. He 
was warmed. He cooked food. He made a coat and 
moccasins of the skin. When he had more skins, a ma 
tent. bui 

Game became scarce. He moved to a new locality. fiek 
When the tent was worn and he was weary of wandering, whi 
he sat on a fallen tree to think. He piled up the~sticks , the 
at his feet. They took the form of an enclosure. Sud- I 
denly an idea came. If he could use larger sticks—logs— and 
and make the enclosure larger— tree 

Fastening his stone to a stick, he made a rude axe, , wa 


yp 


. 
an 
o> 
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“Smitty's Vision.” He saw it all the time, but it took thq other 
tion, excepting the fireplace and chimney, was done by Scouts. 
Year's Day, 19 


This primitive log cabin is within sight of the Wool- 
worth Building, though you can’t see it from that great 
building. West Hoboken, N. J., Boy Scouts built it. 


HVMIANNNALAW EEL 


LVM 
He felled trees. He piled 


them up. The walls rose 
. : i higher. It became difficult to 
Dul ers put on logs. He sought for 
other men and asked their 
aid. They helped him, then 
he helped them. 


the At last the structure was finished. For the first time 
by he had a permanent, comfortable abiding place—a home. 
ded That, Scout, is the story of the log cabin. Briefly 


told, but centuries long. It thrills you, because the blood 
ng, and energy of that primitive man flow in your veins. 
oke The log cabin has given way to the steam-heated 
red , house. Muscles are flabby and wills weak because life 
He “is so easy, now. With a crash war comes. 
and Scout, your country needs men. Men now, men in the 
a making. Are you preparing to fill a man’s place? By 
building a log cabin, by planting about it gardens and 
ity. fields of grain, you can develop that brain and brawn 
ng, which are your heritage from the man who conquered 
cks 4 the wilderness. 
ud- In doing it you can show your understanding of human 
and divine law by building your house without cutting 
trees which you should not touch or trespassing in any 
xe, , way upon the rights of others. 


see a 


It takes “push” and “pull” to organize a lot of rough logs into a cabin. 
Chicago Scouts put both into their cross-cut saws 


k the others a long while to get it. Every bit of the construc- 
by Scouts. — photograph was taken at the dedication, New 
ar's Day, 


No cabin can be completed wre ‘eon work. Many hands make light 
abor 


Earning merit badges while building “Smitty's Vision.” U 
The Scout on the right is working for the masonry Some cabin builders prefer their logs sawed into boards and shingles. They 


badge, the one on the left wants the painting badge did in Elizabeth, N. 
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IDEAL TENTS FOR 





Note:—in these Tents Scouts’ Staffs are used 
for by tacking leather washer to staff 
which catches in 14-inch rings sewed in top 
of tent. 
Rings all band-sewed. See tents rolled up on 
shoulders of twe end Scouts, ready for a hike. 
Above cut shows part of Troop No. 1, Boy 
Scouts of America, Toledo, Ohio, with thelr 
ay 1 Army Khaki-Dyed Tents manufactured 
y us. x 
No. i—Scout Tent, 4 x 6 ft., center 3 ft., wall 1 
; 8 U Khaki 


F oz. U. 8S. Army i—Dyed, double and 
twisted filling duck. Complete with Poles, St 
and Ropes 


Ne. 2—Scout Tent. Same size, 8 oz. double and 


twisted filling White Duck. Complete with Poles, 
Stakes and Din occ veccddeccdecesaccseceas $5.50 

No. 3—Scout Tents. Same size. 8 oz. Single 
Filling White Duck. Complete with Poles, Stakes 
BUN BRE. o0 db Erbe de ccqcuccdcedéccccncenesescce $5.00 


No. 4—Scout Tents. Same size. High Grade 
White Tent Twill. Complete with Poles, Stakes and 
Ropes $4.50 


If poles are not wanted deduct 5% 
Special Prices in lots of twenty-five. Terms net cash 
in advance ess erwise arranged. Special Tent 
Catal 8. furnished Free on request. 


an 
THE OHIO CANVAS GOODS MFG. CO 
Dept._No. 10, TOLEDO, OHIO 
“With the boy’s welfare in mind, 1! most heartily 
endorse Tent No. |.” 
(Signed) A. Lester Pierce, Scoutmaster, 
Drummond, Wis. 




















How’s This for a Coaster? 
Here’s a Coaster that has real roller-bear- 
ings, dust-proof hub caps: steel axles and tires 
—and a body built for speed and endurance, 


Z 


It’s the Coaster that wins the races—the 
Coaster that goes down hill faster—and pulls 
up hill easier. It’s the Coaster for you. 
A Catalog and Pennant Sent Free 
l we ask you to do is send us names of 
coaster-dealers, telling which ones 
handle the Auto- Wheel. e Catalog 
imitated, but not equalled. fiake 
sure you buy the Auto- Wheel. 


UFF. SLED CO. 
Ss ereie Street, 


N. Tonawanda, N. Y. 


































, your TROOP, Club, Class 
or Society—vacation or any time. No 
Schemes, but honorable and liberal 

money-making plan. No money — no 
risk—no failure. Other scouts doing it BIG. 
Write for offer now, this minute, 


AMOLENE PRODUCTS CO., Buffalo, N. Y. 





















TRIAL OFFER FOR 10c 
BEST KODAK FINISHING. Any size roll developed, 
10c. Six prints free with first roll; OR, send six nega- 
tives, any size, and 10c (stamps) for six prints. 8x10 












ements, 30c. Roanoke Photo Finishing Co. (For- 
arte’ boaneke Cycle Co.), 42 Bell Ave., Roanoke, Va. 
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In the Scout Cave 


By THE CAVE SCOUT 


F. 


J. 


2. 





HE Cave Scout went 

fishing the other day on 

a, wild lake away back 
from civilization in one of the 
northern states where forest 
fires had been raising hob for 
over a week. There was one 
large section just east of the 
lake where the fires had not 
come through at the time he 
arrived, although a lot of old 
snags were smouldering in the 
blackened woods. Along in 
the middle of the afternoon 





where pitching in for all you 
are worth to help fill Uncle 
Sam’s grub basket, You can 
hardly pick up a paper any- 
where without seeing some- 
thing in it about scout gar- 
dens, and letters have simply 
poured in at headquarters tell- 
ing of scout schemes to raise 
grub. It sure looks as though 
every scout in the country 
was right there, Johnny on 
the spot,~when Uncle Sam 
said food was needed to lick 


the wind freshened and the Pa. apa our enemy. 

fire broke out anew and soon Cut Saaiue a Here’s a letter from a 
entered the virgin timber. mg ae 5 first bang-up troop of hustlers 
The woods were as dry as would have to.hed down in the Canal Zone. They 
tinder and the ground was <a acne were getting ready for a big 


covered with brush and leaves 
through which the fire spread 
rapidly. It would have taken 
forty fire engines to put out 
such a blaze and there was 
nothing the Cave Scout could 
do but let it burn. 


you 





Until then, this is 
about the nearest 
can come to 
getting him there. 


—The Editor.) 


pageant on May 380 when the 
grub-raising order sent out by 
Headquarters reached them. 
They were good scouts to the 
backbone so they gave up 
their plans for the demonstra- 
tion and pitched in all-hands- 
round on a garden. Would 








Ruhning back from the lake 
for a considerable distance 
was a steep slope. The Cave Scout was 
fishing along the shore when he noticed 
the smoke pouring over the edge of the 
hill. Soon the flames followed, licking 
their way through the leaves and sticks 
at “scout pace” with the walking steps 
left out. Down the hill swept the fire, 
with a bunch of frightened rabbits and 
squirrels scampering ahead. An ancient 
birch with ragged bark was in the path. 
The flames caught the bark and shot up- 
ward with a roar, turning the huge trunk 
into a flaming torch fifty feet high. On 
came the fire into a balsam windfall 
which burst into flames with a crackling 
that sounded like a thousand corn-poppers 
all going at once. Young spruce and cedar 
trees flamed for a second and were gone— 
wiped off the hillside completely. Farther 
back in the path of fire huge trees which 
had burned off near the ground fell crash- 
ing to earth. The fire licked out over the 
water and there spent its fury, but in less 
than ten minutes one of the most beauti- 
ful sections of virgin timber the Cave 
Scout has ever seen was transformed from 
a green paradise into black and smoulder- 
ing ruin. The Cave Scout realized then, 
as he had never realized before, the neces- 
sity for taking every precaution with fires. 

What’s that, did he catch any fish? Not 
a thing. The lake fish hadn’t started biting 
yet. But while he was standing on shore 
casting out over a rocky ledge the Cave 
Scout saw an old whalloper of a muskel- 
lunge come cruising along. He was mov- 
ing slowly and sedately and looked as big 
as a submarine—a twenty-pounder, beyond 
a doubt. Goin’ back and stick a hook into 
him some day—after the garden’s weeded. 


ALKING about gardens—say, fel- 
lows, I’m proud of you! It’s simply 
great the way you have come through on 
this garden proposition. Thousands and 
thousands and thousands of you every- 


you like to see the whole 
letter? All right. 


Mr. Cave Scout: 

Well, old man, draw aside that mosquito bar 
and let us come in and sit down a minute, will 
you? You see we are a long ways off and our 
work is different from that of the fellows in the 
States and we too need company and advice. 

You know we have a hard time to keep up 
with you fellows in these new big ideas, you 
work so fast and our mail is always from one 
week to two weeks late. Take for instance this 
garden proposition. We have just learned of 
the idea and have gone after it tooth and nail. 
We are only sixteen strong but there are’ only 
two boys in this place of scout age who are not 
members of our troop. We were in the midst 
of preparations for a big scout ge on May 
30, and now we have dropped the play and 
gone to work. We know that Headquarters had 
reasons for the order so we are doing our bit. 
Three of our boys walked home from High 
School in Cristobal in order to have a_ hand 
in the work. Seven miles in eighty-three minutes 
at scout pace did it. It has been hard for us 
to give up that first place in drill but what the 
National Council says-goes with us. We are 
with you to the last ditch and as long as the 
hoes last out! 

How do you fellows spend your off time after 
work? Where do you find out about your soils, 
etc.? How does your scoutmaster make w 
to you after asking you to do garden work all 
afternoon? I feel that scouts should have some 
reward even though they don’t growl at the 
increased hardship. Our fellows are all top men 
at being cheerful no matter what the order. 

We have quite a record down here and lead 
the Isthmus for the first merit badge scout, 
the first three life scouts and the first two star 
scouts. We have been hard at work and long 
in coming but we are there with both feet now. 
Watch us stick! 


Well, I guess those Panama fellows are 
right up and coming, eh, what? And say, 
I happen to have inside information that 
they would be tickled to death to have 
some of you scouts up here in the States 
write to them and tell them about your 
experiences. Why not arrange, at your 
next meeting, to send a troop letter to 
these scouts through the World Brother- 
hood of Boys? Have every member write 
a note before the following meeting and 
send them all down to Panama together. 
Think of the fun they would have reading 
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those notes. Send your letters to Boys’ 
Lire, care of the “World Brotherhood,” 
and say you want them sent to Panama. 
Follow the World Brotherhood rules, 


Dp’ you notice the last sentence in 
that letter from Panama, “Watch us 
stick!’? That wouldn’t be a bad motto 
for all of us to take right now. Thousands 
of us have our gardens planted but they 
won’t produce much if we don’t keep the 
weeds out. We'll just naturally have to 
declare war on those weeds and keep right 
after them until the crops are safe. 


It’s some job, too, fighting weeds, and |. 
the Cave Scout knows just what we are up |. 


against. First thing we know there will 
come along a nice warm afternoon, and 
we'll hear the birds twittering away in the 
trees, and we’ll think how nice and cool 
and shady it is out by the creek, and what 
a pretty little song the water sings as it 
hurries along over the stones, and we will 
see the skate-bugs playing hockey on the 
surface of the pools and the shiners flash- 
ing in the riffles. And we will think “Oh 
shucks, one day won’t make any difference 
with this old garden!” And right then 
we'll have to take hold of ourselves and 
say “Look-a-here, old timer, Uncle Sam 
needs grub, and it’s your job right now 
to make it grow. Get after those weeds! 


Then maybe the very next day some of | | 
the gang will come along and say, “Come | 
on, fellows, we’re going to play the South | 


Side Sluggers this aft, We need Spike 
to pitch and Peck for fielder.” So we 
might as well make up our minds right 
now that baseball and other things must 
play second-fiddle to the garden, If we 
pitch right in on that garden and work 
hard while we are at it, there will be 
plenty of time for baseball and swimming 
after the weeds are out. 

Let’s try hard to remember what those 
” 


Panama duffers said—“Watch us stick! 
Tue Cave Scovt. 


“Blinkers ’”’—A Fine Stunt! 
SCOUT who has had to dismantle his 


wireless on account of the Govern-| 
ment’s order, can find at least a crumb of | 


comfort in setting up a “blinker.” 

It is simply an electric light which can 
be put on and off with 
a telegraph key. Mount 
it on the aerial pole, 
connect it with a key, 
and you are ready to 
operate. Use ‘the Gen- 
eral Service code, the 
same as with wireless. 

The radius is com- 
paratively short, de- 
pending upon the power 
of the lamp and the at- 
mospheric _ conditions, 
and it is necessary, of 
course, to be in sight of 
the station with which you communicate. 
However, it is a practical method of signal- 
ling and is used by forts. 

A perfectly good “blinker” can be made 
with a lamp, or a lantern, and a sheet of 
cardboard for a shutter. Place the lamp 
in @ box. If it is an oil lamp be sure 
there*is ventilation to prevent overheat- 
ing... Leave one side of the box open. 
Turn the open side toward the station 
with which you wish to communicate. Your 
cardboard should be large enough to cover 
the open side of the box. Make dots and 
dashes by raising the cardboard and let- 
ting the light shine through, 


i nw 
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K ds New Play Shoes — 
e Sor Girls and Boys 


EDS are new shoes made for the comfort and good of growing feet. 

The tops are made of the firmest and finest of canvas; the soles are of 
durable, flexible rubber. Every line conforms to healthfulness and freedom; 
and at their cost Keds will outwear any footwear made. Ask, or have 
Mother or Dad ask, at your shoe store for Keds by these names: 


$1.50 
up a 
NATIONAL pair 


Keds 


The names carry back of 
them the quality and service 
guarantee of the largest rub- 
ber manufacturer in the 
world. There are pretty 
kinds for Mother and dandies 


$1.00 
to 


“\ $2.00 ZY $1.50 


for Dad in the big Keds 
family, too. All around, they 
are the finest shoes you ever 


wore to keep your feet well- 
dressed and happy. 





United States Rubber Company 


New York 

















H. E. KIRBY, Pres. Any boy can make good. Be the 


7 rst 

signs for all exercises furnished free with the course 
of instructions. Our booklet “‘The Product of the 
Boos rs sent free 








BOYS! LOOK HERE! 
Get Started in Business for Yourself 


'\Earn money caning chairs, 
-} selling foot-stools, bird-houses, 
»j/ costumers, and many other 
simple pieces of furniture. Make 
them yourself. We teach you in 
your own shop, at home with our 
course of “Home-Craft lessons. 


NOT ORDINARY TOOLS 
ARE THESE 


When you work with ‘Red Devil’ 
Mechanics’ Tools, you use tools with 
character produced by the highest 
craftsmen’s skill. Used by all red- 
blooded boys who take pride and sat- 
isfaction in 

no more 


st in your town to start. De- 


for free tool literature, 
SMITH & HEMENWAY CO., Ine. 


on uest. Write for it today. 
OME-CRAFT SCHOOL OF CORRESPON- 
DENCE, Dept. 15, Galesburg, Mich. 


103 Coit Street Irvington, N. J. 
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Boy Scouts Afloat 


(Continued from page 11) 








Two swift strokes brought the boat near. 
Slicky dropped his oars and dove. Ray 
scrambled forward, seized and righted the 
carriage, bringing to light the unconscious 
little body, tightly strapped in. With help, 
he pulled buggy and all into the boat, just 
as Slicky came up empty-handed. But at 
the next try below water he brought to 
view another body—that of a man. 

The Scouts dragged him into the boat, 
and as he rolled over, he gave up a quan- 
tity of water and opened his eyes. He 
had but just succumbed. This was the 
steamer’s pilot. 

While Charles and Bert rowed toward 
the shore of the narrow island, Ray worked 
over the baby, but no sign of life could 
he get in the little body. 

They had barely landed when Wayne’s 
boat bearing the mother touched the shore, 
and Wayne hurried forward. Directing 
the Scouts to hold the mother away he 
seized the baby by the two ankles. 

“Get your finger on its tongue,” 
to Ray, “and pull it forward.” 

Then Wayne held the baby suspended, 
head downward, and jounced it up and 
down. A gush of water went over Ray’s 
hand. Then laying the little one on its 
back on the sand, Wayne seized the arms 
and endeavored to pump life into the 
young body. 

The minutes passed, The frantic mother 
struggled with those who held her back; 
and she called on her baby by name. Five 
minutes passed—ten minutes, and no sign 
of life. Yet Wayne persisted—desperately. 
The others suffered his anguish of non- 
success. What a heart-torn group on that 
river shore! The mother calmed, no longer 
in need of restraint, as she realized what 
hung in the balance. 


he said 


AYNE’S struggle went on. _ It 
seemed hours to those waiting. 

Then, at the last—a whimper, ever so 

faint. The mother gave a cry, and fainted. 

She was gently tended, and when she 


opened her eyes, her weakly crying babe 


Boy Scout Life-Savers 


By ARMSTRONG PERRY 


PROFESSIONAL wrestler, light- 
A weight, welterweight or middle- 

weight, refuses to take on a man 
who is out of his class. He knows how 
much weight counts in a contest. 

Scout Reuben Antonsen of Three Forks, 
Montana, weighed only eighty-five pounds, 
but he did not stop to consider that when 
he dove after a girl who weighed 120. 

She had gone beyond her depth. She c 
pulled him down twice before he brought 
her back. In spite of his hard work he 
had “pep” enough left to assist with the 
resuscitation. 

And his face wasn’t half as red then 
as it was later, when the Scout officials 
presented a bronze honor medal awarded 
by the National Court of Honor. 


T his age, which is 51, catching run- 
away horses is an extra-hazardous 
pursuit, but the Rev. Fred M. Clay of 
Cassadaga, N. Y., is a scoutmaster and, 





came. 


was put into her eagerly folding arms. 

The two cried together, the one from 
joy, the other from some pain and dis- 
comfort beyond its understanding. 

The anguish was gone from all those 
faces, including Joe and the scoutmaster, 
who had come over from the Whippoor- 
will in the little folding canoe. It was 
become a joyful party at last. 

The relief turned minds to explanations, 
and the pilot told his story: How he had 
stood at the wheel watching the coming 
cyclone, and how he had pulled the bell 
for full steam ahead, hoping to run out 


The First Complete Book on 
First Aid, Written Especially for 
Boy Scouts and Scout Masters 


FIRST AID FOR BOYS 








Dr. Norman B. Cole 








of its path; how he felt himself jerked 
from the wheel, when the pilot-house about 
him was torn off the Texas and whirled 
aloft; how, dizzily, he spun in the air, and 
dropped into the river; how he had spied | 
the baby buggy with its precious burden, 
afloat on its side; how he had swum to 
it, weak and head spinning from the vio- 
lence of his treatment; how he had seized | 
the wheels and righted the baby carriage 
to keep the baby above water, thus at 
the same time helping himself in his weak- 
ness; how at last the darkness of eternity 
seemed to be overwhelming him, and how 
he had awakened in the Scouts’ boat. 

The mother was hysterical with happi- 
ness, und tormented the pilot and the 
Scouts with her display of gratitude, till 
they begged her to say no more about it. 

“Why, my good woman,” said the pilot, | 
“look at those Scouts, You see we’re 
almost as happy as yourself over the 
preservation of the little fellow.” 

All rowed to the steamer. The flown 
life-boat was found far in the island, 
above Smoot’s Chute, near a mile from 
where it had been lifted by the cyclone 
from the deck of the steamer. 

Four of the Scouts set off up the creek 
for the tent and camp equipage on the 
hill, for it was planned to resume the voy- 
age in the morning. And it was a tired, 
but happy lot of Scouts that turned in, 
all on the Whippoorwill, that night. 

(Continued in August Boys’ Lire) 








like his Scouts, always ready to brave 
danger in case of need. 

Last December while Mr. Clay was 
making a pastoral call accompanied by his 
wife, a runaway horse came tearing down 
the street, dragging a buggy in which 
were a woman and two children. Quickly 
and quietly he ran to a point of vantage. 
As the galloping horse reached him, he 

caught the lines and threw his weight 
upon them. 

His only chance to save the occupants 
of the carriage seemed to be to throw the 
horse. He did it, and went down with the 
animal. 

He was stunned, but even while un- 
conscious he clung to the reins, until help 
His clothes were nearly torn off. 


Lips, face and forehead were lacerated, 


and 
Clayton H. Ernst 
Here, at last, is the long-awaited book. Simply and 


clearly written, it covers the whole field of First 
Aid. Not a word that you won't understand and 
remember. Scores of pictures that really illustrate. 
The most useful book of the year. Tells you what 

















to do, in any emerg- 

ency and how and 

why to do it. En- F Write today 
dors by the Na- for new illus- 
tional organization trated booklet of “‘Ap- 
and recommended to | pletons’ Books for Boys.’’ 
every Scout and 

Scout Master in 


America. Get your oy A today of any bookseller. 
$1.25 net. By mail, $1.3 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 
Street 


Publishers 
35 West 32nd New York ] 


Send for Our New Catalog 
J28—Ready June 15 


It is pocket size, contains 248 pages, with over 
1,100 illustrations and describes in plain, clear 
language all about Bells, Push Buttons, Batteries, 
Telephone and Telegraph Material, Electric Toys, 
Burglar and Fire Alarm Contrivances, Electric Cali 
Bells, Electric Alarm Clocks, Medical Batteries, 











IT MEANS MONEY SAVED TO YOU 
TO HAVE OUR CATALOG. 


MANHATTAN ELECTRICAL SUPPLY CO., INC. 


New York: Chicago: St. Louls: 
17 Park Place 114 8. 5th Ave. 1106 Pine St. 


San Francisco Office: 604 Mission St. 











Carey Printing Co. 


10th Avenue and 36th Street 
New York 








Printers of BOYS’ LIFE 
and over 30 other Leading 
Publications 


















Emblems for Schools, Clubs 
» and Societies of every kind. 
36-page Catalog Free 
600 Illustrations. Pins 25c up. 
Save money for your associates. 
Make money acting as our agent. 


c. K. GROUSE co. 
ey —— 
6 Bruce Avenue 


North Attleboro. Mass. 








The “Monarch” *s,%>° Automatic 

menutbetured that 
Fak Hook cannot be sprung 
by weeds or in castings. Holds 





the fish tighter the more he 
pulls. Fish are caught by touch- 
ing the Ly @ Small size 18¢; 


large size 2: Agents wanted 
SEYFREID ry CO., 811 Woodward Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





both eyes blacked and body badly bruised. 

The National Court of Honor awarded 

a bronze medal because they knew the 
(Continued on page 30) 
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Sell on a 


FLAG STICKERS 5; mand, for 


Stickers to Pw at 10c each. KEEP $1.00. PROFIT 








—— us $1.00. Send references for your honesty, and 10c 
postage. 
G. W. KELLS, Dept. F, New Bethlehem, Pa. 
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BLUE. 


TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 





A REAKS 





Why Some Dealers Don’t Handle 
Goodyear Blue Streak Bicycle Tires 





Bicycle riders have been paying too 
much for their tires. And the tires 
have not been good enough. 


High profits have been to blame. 
And, too many brands of tires, too. 


But now Goodyear comes out with 
a really good tire—the Blue Streak— 
which costs the rider only $3.25 each. 
It is as good as some other tires that 
cost $5.00 each, and better than most 
that equal it in price. 

It means big savings for the rider. 


Naturally, some-dealers refuse to 
handle Good year Blue Streaks. They 
want a higher profit on each tire. 


But .those dealers who do sell you 
Blue Streaks—and there are many of 
them—place your satisfaction ahead 
of their own profit. 

Find the Goodyear dealer in your 
town. The fact that he has Blue 
Streaks for sale means he is a square 
deal merchant. 


Boys everywhere are wearing Goodyear 
Bicycle Caps. Ask your dealer. They’re 





When a gypsy peddier sells 
youa horse, he probably does 
not plan onseeing you again. 
He wants to make one sale— 
and plenty of profit. Never 
mind about your satisfaction. 





The Goodyear dealer sells 
you better bicycle tires 


permanent 
year Blue 





especially popular with Bicycle Clubs—name customer. Good 
of club printed on the cap. Streaks help him do this. 
Si Tires Non-Skid Tr Hi 
Long Wear Pleases Dad M Sorinsy = ‘on ,- eads Save a landeomne Tires 





You will find your Goodyear 
Blue Streaks wearing a good lo: 
time. There are many miles o 
happy travel in these tough, rug- 
ged tires, built with two, stout 
reinforcing strips of fabric beneath 
the tread. The strong two-pl 
tire body has wonderful durabil- 
ity. Such a long wearing tire is 
most economical. 


No boy likes to push a bicycle 
with heavy, clumsy tires. So 
Goodyear Blue Streaks are made 
of fine two-ply fabric carried in 
lively rubber. That gives you is prevented. Besides, these stout 
rubber blocks add to the life of 
Press your thumb on a 
Blue Streak tread. You can feel 


strength and extreme lightness in 
your tire. Such a resilient tire the tire. 
makes pedaling easy. The tire 
shares the job with your legs. the “bite.” 


Good year Blue Streaks are made 
with sharp-edged 


like teeth, in travel. Side-slipping 


Blue Streaks are good-looking as 
well as long-wearing and easy- 
riding. They put your bike on 
parade—make it look like new. 
You will know Goodyear Blue 
Streaks by the smart Blue Streak 
on each side of the tire. 


See your Good year Dealer or write The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, for his address 
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$400 2 week 


Black-Beauly-Bicycle 


The Black Beauty Bike can’t be described 
in words. You have to see it—you must 
ride it—to appreciate how different it is. 
The distinctive color scheme, the substar 
tial frame construction, the “notched” finger grips, 
the famous Firestone non-skid tires—all get the 
boys a-talking. And go!—you can beat the best 
of them. 





Direct from Factory—on Approval 


Let us send (freight repaid) a Black Beauty on 
trial. If you don’t like it return at out expense. 
If you do like it, you pay ONLY $1.00 A WEEK. 


Guaranteed for Five Years 
by the Largest Exclusive Cycle House in America. 
ALL SIZES, ALL STYLES. 

FREE our beautiful COLOR CATA- 


* Get 
Write Now fi telling you all about Black Beauty 
and giving full particulars regarding prices and styles. 


HAVERFORD CYCLE COMPANY 
Dept. C. Established 1896. Philadelphia, Pa. 








AN ARMY} 
OF BOYS} 


MORE THAN 


150,000 
STRONG 


RE REGULAR READERS| @ ¥ 

and loyal boosters for THE} 
BOYS’ MAGAZINE, and this 
army is gaining recruits every 
day because every month this 
splendidly illustrated magazine 
CONTAINS STORIES LONG AND SHORT by the 
werld’s best writers. Special Articles, up-to-date and 
authoritative on every interest of bey life. Departments 
edited by experts on 














Athletics & Physical SPECIAL | 2"4 Coin Collecting, 
| sear re OFFER — and aw ~ 

ishing, ti 4 
Blatrictty and Me] 29 _ | See vally's Joho Mar. 
chanics, Photography res rvs het, Cash Contests, 
and Drawing, Stamp etc., ett. 








SEND A QUARTER TODAY (STAMPS IF YOU PRE- 
FER), as this special offer of a 5 months’ subscription for 
25c is for a limited time only. If not satisfied, your money 
will be promptly refunded on request. Address 

The Scott F. Redfield Co., 1232 Main St., Smethport, Pa. 
TO BOYS’ FRIENDS: Invest a quarter and make some 
bey happy. (REGULAR PRICE, $1.00 A YEAR.) 














BOOKS WITH 
PURPOSE 








Order from 
your Bookstore 
or from us—Write 
for our catalog 


Out-of-Door Books 
Swimming, Life Saving, Camping 
AT HOME IN THE WATER—Illustrated. 


ASSOCIATION 
PRESS 

124 East 28th Street 

New York 


By G. H. Corsan Cloth $1.00; 
LIFE SAVING inen lined paper 25 cents 

By George E. Goss . 2.222% (Buckram $1.00) 
CAMP and OUTING ACTIVITIES 

By Cheley-Baker ..... . « » (Buckram $1.50) 
CAMPING FOR BOYS 


By H. W. Gibson ...... + (Buckram $1.00) 


And other camping books 














Magazine 


_ July, 191 7 





River Park, Washington, D. C. 


Boy Scout 


(Continued from page 28) 
Scouts in the troop would be as proud of 
it as they are of their Scoutmaster. 


COUT WM. JOHN S. BELL of Sault 

Ste. Marie, Mich., has a mother, as most 
Scouts have. She is just a little better 
than any other mother in the world, in 
Wm. John. S.’s opinion. 

W. J. S. B. also has a boat and a 
brother. The. whole family, including the 
boat, was about to start on a little trip 
last August. You see they lived on a 
houseboat, so they didn’t have any spring 
|or waterworks. They had to take a jug, 
|and go and fill it when they wanted drink- 
ling water. 
| Now William John’s boat was well-be- 
haved, generally speaking, but on this par- 
ticular occasion it absent-mindedly started 
off when Mrs. Bell had only one foot 
aboard, the other foot being on the deck 
of the houseboat. 

As most seafaring Scouts have observed, 
a person having one foot on one boat, and 
the other foot on another boat, can main- 
tain that position only while the two boats 
are contiguous to each other, Under any 
other conditions said person sits down, 
suddenly and without ceremony, in the 
liquid element. 

Possibly the reader has already guessed 
that that is precisely what Mrs. Bell did. 





(Continued from page 6) 
raised amounts to two billion dollars, 
Responses by rich and poor alike to the 
Government’s plea to subscribe to bonds 
have been generous. President Wilson sub- 
scribed to a $10,000 bond, Great banking 
institutions purchased in sums of millions; 


|| business interests of every type arranged 


for their employes to subscribe in amounts 
as low as $50, the price of one bond. Dur- 
ing four days in June the Boy Scouts of 
America, responding to a request from 
President Wilson, distributed 4,500,000 ap- 
lications for bonds. 


(Continued from page 7) 

trust companies or other institutions speci- 
fied by the applicants. This work helped 
to make the Liberty Bond issue the great 
success which it was. 

The American Red Cross Society has 
asked and received much assistance from 
Boy Scout troops. 
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Every minute which a boy gives to his 





The Ford tractor is here being operated by Scout Kenneth Livingstone, son of Presi- 
dent Livingstone of our National Council, breaking up the Scout acres in Potomac 
(See story on page 7) 


Life-Savers 


The seriousness of the situation can only 
be appreciated when it is known that the 
water was eight feet deep and that the 
lady could not swim. 

It was lucky for her that she had raised 
her boy to be a Scout. He dove, caught 
his mother, brought her to shore, and ap- 
plied first aid. 

The remarkable thing about it is that 
W. John S. Bell, tenderfoot Scout, could 
only swim three strokes. How he, weigh- 
ing only 107 1/2 lbs. managed to handle 
his mother’s 180 will always remain a 
mystery. But the bronze honor medal 
which he wears is evidence that he did. 


OOD head-work enabled J. Edward 
Mattocks, Jr., a tenderfoot Scout in 
Lake Gem, Fla., Troop 1, to save a life 
last August. A man with whom he was 
bathing in the lake was a poor swimmer 
and said he would keep near the’ boat, but 
the wind blew the boat out of his reach. 
Mattocks, coming up from a dive, found 
his companion on the point of going down. 
Resisting his first impulse to swim to his 
assistance as fast as possible, he first 
caught the boat and pulled it to a point 
where it would be of service and then 
caught his man. 
The National Court of Honor. awarded 
a bronze honor medal. 


U.S. War Measures 


HE President asked Congress to grant 

him powers to control the nation’s food 
situation under the administration of Her- 
bert C, Hoover. 


Eleven Chinese provinces, dissatisfied 
with China’s attitude of neutrality seceded. 
Brazil’s president signed a decree provid- 
ing for utilization of German ships in 
Brazilian ports. These number forty-six, 
aggregating 240,779 tons. 

The U. S. S. Collier Jupiter has reached 
France with wheat and other supplies for 
American troops. General Pershing also 
was reported as in France early in June. 


Boy Scouts’ Part 


country at this time, either in raising food, 
helping the Red Cross or performing any 
other needed service, will help to win the 
war. There are 8,000,000 boys in their 
teens in the United States. Probably today 
every one of them is giving at least one 
hour of patriotic service. That means 
8,000,000 hours—1,000,000 working days of 
eight hours each. 
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The Scout Honor Roll 


Report of National Court of Honor 








EAGLE SCOUTS 
To win the Silver Eagle badge a Scout must 
qualify for the athletics or physical development, 
bird study, camping, civics, cooking, first aid, 
life saving, pathfinding, personal health, pioneer- 


ing, and public health 
ten others. 

Carl Motensen 
Kenneth Weidler 

M. L. Mattern 

Edwin Schempp 
Herbert Boyce 

Floyd M. Gish 

LeRoy Pritchard 
George Geise 

A. W. Kierulff 
Raymond F. Overholz 
Graham Lacy 

Albert Klien 

P. F. Barrows 

John W. Cooper 
Robert P. Stock 
True Brown 


W. B. King 


LIFE AND STAR SCOUTS 

Life Scouts hold Me d 
athletics, life saving, personal health and public 
Star Scouts have five badges in addition 


health. 
to these. 
A. W. Kierulff 
Raymond F. Overholz 
Graham Lacy 
Albert Klien 
P. F. Barrows 
Bartow Van Ness, Jr. 
Newson New 
William Kirkham 
George E. Hart 
Willis Katoll 
Joseph Cramer 
Harold McKay 
Atwood DeCoster 
Arthur Payne 
LeRoy Reading 
Richard Helman 
George Chute 
V. Lechner 
Sherman R. Hawley 
Vallo Bunnell 
John W. Cooper 
Harold Knelle 
Roland Kauffman 
J. M. Blankenship, 2nd 
George Robinson 
Frank Sansom 
Robert P. Stock 
George Geisell 
George C. Guild 
Clarence E. Knibb 
True Brown 
Warren DeBarnett 
R. D. Crow 
Alvin Huss 
C. B. Elder 
Leonard B. Jaudon 
Daniel Bauer 
Walter Bauer 
Allen W. Whittington 
James Whalen 
Russell Perry 
Alfred Schoemaker 
PF. E. Smith 
Edward Gottsch 

. B. Kin 
Charles Schoke 
Robert Miller 
Fred C. Williams 
William _ Edens 
Stuart P. Walsh 
Edwin Hunt 
Lawrence Munro 
Arthur Harrington 
Joseph Ogden 
Jefferson Borden 
Anthony Brayton 
Frank L. Herdeg 
Carter Braxton 
Eugene Brash 
Clifford Pinkham 


LIFE 
Anceal Martyn 


STAR SCOUTS 


Byron Loomis 
LETTERS OF COMM 


George H. Staples 
Anthony Fabre 


Total number of boys having received merit 


badges 


SCOUTS 


merit badges and any 
Honolulu, Hawaii 

ae meee Florida 
Richmond, Virginia | 
Broadhead, Wisconsin 
Rochester, New York 
Camden, Indiana 
Ithaca, New York | 
Albany, New York. | 
Paterson, New Jersey | 
Chicago, Illinois. | 
Winchester, Virginia | 
Lockport, New York | 
Lockport, New York | 
Davenport, Iowa 
Albany, New York 
Boston, Massachusetts 
Buffalo, New York 





rit Badges in first aid, 


Paterson, New Jersey 
Chicago, Illinois \ 
Winchester, Virginia 
Lockpert, New York 
Lockport, New York 
Baltimore, Maryland 
Denver, Colorado 
Paterson, New Jersey 
West Orange, N. J. 
Buffalo, New York 
Buffalo, New York 
Plainfield, New Jersey 
Rochester, New York 
Flushing, be I. 
Vineland, New Jersey 
Kansas City, Missouri 
Toledo, Ohto 

Toledo, Ohio 

Toledo, Ohio 
Scranton, Pennsylvania 
Davenport, Iowa 

St. Louis, Missouri 
St. Louis, Missouri 
Richmond, Virginia 
Syracuse, New York 
Morristown, N. J. 
Albany, New York 
Albany, New York 
Roxburg, Mass. 
Waltham, Mass. 
Boston, Mass. 
Newark, New Jersey 
Birmingham, Alabama 
St. Louis, Missouri 
St. Louis, Missouri 
St. Louis, Missouri 
St. Louis, Missouri 
St. Louis, Missouri 
St. Louis, Missouri 
St. Louis, Missouri 
Park Ridge, Illinois 
Buffalo, New York 
Buffalo, New York 
Buffalo, New York 
Buffalo, New York 








UN! 


Exploring caves; signaling at 
night; making expeditions into the 
woods—just think of the fun you could have 
with an Eveready DAYLO this summer. 
You can use an 
Eveready DAYLO anywhere and in perfect safety. 


There’s no other light like it. 


It cannot cause fire. It cannot blow out. You 
can carry it with you, wherever you go—in your 
pocket or your belt. 

Eveready DAYLO is fitted with a genuine 
TUNGSTEN Battery, the only battery that is 
long-lived, economical and really dependable. 
Always ask for this make where your battery 
must be renewed. 


There are 77 different styles of this light at 
prices from 75c up. In Canada 85 cents and up. 
Ask to see them at electrical, hardware, drug or 
= sporting goods stores. Look for 
the name “Eveready” on the light. 


AMERICAN EVERREADY WORKS 


Of ‘National Carbon Company, Inc. 
Long Island City New York 










Canadian National Carbon Company, 
Limited, Toronto, Ont. 


<P ae - remade masts te 2 
Dont ask fora flashlight — 
getan Eveready DAYLO 

















—when danger 
hides under cover 
of darkness. 

—whena swollen 
stream has wash- 
ed the foot bridge 
away. 

—when you can’t 
see the ball that 
rolled under the 
piazza. 

—when you re- 
member the 
racquet you left 
on the tennis 





court. 

—when you must 
find the first-aid 
kit—quick ! 


—when you can’t 
see your way 
through the 
woods to the camp. 

—whenever you 
need light that is 
safe, powerful and 
always ready you 
need an Eveready 

DAYLO. 



























Chicago, Illinois 
Chicago, Illinois 
Chicago, Illinois 
Chicago, Illinois 
Chicago, Illinois 
Paterson, New Jersey 


Somerset, Mass. 
Somerset, Mass. 
Fall River, Mass. 
Fall River, Mass. 
Fall River, Mass. 
Gowanda, New York 
Jacksonville, Florida 
Jacksonville, Florida 
Boston, Mass. 












You'll get quic 


Od down 


Don’t You Wish You Were Like These Boys? 


You can be. It’s easy to have a fine camping trip if f x Town 
Canoe.’”’ Write us for a catalog right now. Plek wer pad pat ws oo 


canoe you want. 
Sum- 


speedy delivery from dealer or factory. Don’t let the 
mer pass by without an ‘*Old Town.”’ healthful pleasure 
one than you can imagine. Only $34 up. ” 


There is more 


n Old Town Canoe Co, 
Old Town, Mae USA. 








San Francisco, Cal. 


Valparaiso, Indiana 
ENDATION ISSUED 


Worcester, Mass. 
New Orleans, La. 





Total number of new boys having received : 
39 


merit badges for May 
Total 





tage. Money 





U.S, LEATHER GOODS CO., 106-8-10 W. Lake St., Dept. 48.¢, CHICAGO 
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Lay a Firm Foundation 


In later life you will need to draw on the strength 
and tissue you are storing up today. Lay a firm foun- 
dation of health now. There is no surer or more last- 
ing foundation builder than 


Shredded Wheat 


In camp or on trail, on football field, diamond or track, 
in fact, wherever men and boys are leading active, 
vigorous, healthy lives, this delicious, muscle-building, 
nutritious, whole wheat, food is always in steady 
demand. 


With berries or fruit or with cream or milk alone it furnishes 
many delicious dishes. A moment in oven or over the camp 
fires restores its natural crispness. Simple to serve, convenient 
to pack and carry. Make it a part of your camping outfit— 
it is the perfect out-door food. 


Made only by 
The Shredded Wheat Company, Niagara Falls, New York 


= 
bf 
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Do You Want This Fine Fountain Pen? 


14K Solid ‘Gold Point. Over 3,000,000 Sold. 
BOYS’ LIFE 1 Year and This Pen, Both for $1.00 
























A Scout of the Arctic 


(Continued from page 9) 


tracks till he found these wanderers of the 
far North. They were mostly Indians 
and French-Indian halfbreeds who would 
guide him through the wilderness of the 
north Canadian lake region. Game was 
plentiful—ducks, geese, deer, and further 
north, musk ox and bear. 


Nor a FooussHh CHANCE 


Now a good scout, who is taught not to 
take foolish chances, may think that Stef- 
ansson was foolhardy in venturing forth 
so poorly dressed for his great expedition. 
But the young explorer was not acting 
thoughtlessly. He had started in the early 
summer, and he knew that the short north- 
ern summer is remarkably warm, even to 
points beyond the Arctic circle. He de- 
pended on his rifle for food and on game 
for furs. He knew from conversation 
with experienced Arctic explorers that 
any civilized clothing is of little or no 
value in the far North. He also knew that 
the Eskimos would receive him well and 
furnish him with furs when he needed 
furs. His calculations proved correct in 
every way. 

On this grand scouting tour, Stefansson 
even found that his scanty clothing was 
cumbersome at times. The days were 
uncomfortably warm. He has since told 
how he picked strawberries, ripe and flav- 
ored, near the Arctic circle. 


Livine a ta Eskimo 


Stefansson spent eighteen months with 
the Eskimos of the Mackenzie delta, learn- 
ing their customs, studying their language, 
eating their food and living just as they 
did. He hunted with them, played with 
them, helped them build huts of sod and 
stone in summer and igloos of ice and 
snow in winter. He returned with several 
note books filled with scientific data of 
great value. A few months after his re- 
turn to the United States, he started out 
again, this time backed by the Canadian 
government and the American Museum of 
Natural History. This time he spent four 
solid years among the Eskimos of northern 
Canada and northern Alaska, drawing 
maps of the country he explored and 
fraternizing with the Eskimos. It was in 
the course of this expedition that he dis- 
covered the blond Eskimos, some of whom 
had light hair and blue eyes. They are 
believed to be the remnants of some lost 
colony of Scandinavians who ventured too 
far into the frozen wilderness of Green- 
land, centuries ago, and failed to find their 
way back. They may have crossed over 
the frozen seas between Greenland and 
North America, and wandered westward 
till they reached northern Alaska, where 
they now live. 


Aw Ice Pack Gors Orr witn His Sup 


When Stefansson started on his third 
expedition about four years ago, he took 
with him enormous supplies, carried on 
the steamer Karluk. The ship was caught 
in an icepack north of Alaska, and Stefans- 
son grew tired of remaining in comfort 
aboard the vessel. One day he started out 
with a couple of sleds and two or three 
companions to hunt big game. A day or 
two later the icepack moved off with the 
Karluk, Stefansson never saw his ship 
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panions, poorly equipped, hundreds of 
miles from the nearest fur trading post 
where he had established a base of sup- 
plies for his “expedition. However, he 
made the trip without much difficulty, 
reaching his supply depot when everyone 
thought he was dead. 


An Ice Water Baru. 


Those who know Stefansson say that he 
has never been known to fail in solving 
problems of danger and difficulty the in- 
stant he was called upon to do so. One day 
he was maneuvring a small boat toward 
the Karluk before he was separated from 
that steamer. There was a high sea run- 
ning. A rope had been let over the side 
of the steamer for the men in the boat to 
grasp when they came near so as to steady 
the boat, The boat was unexpectedly 
tossed against the steamer, and Stefans- 
son, who was standing up, lost his balance 
and fell into the icy water. 

“TI knew,” he said in describing the acci- 
dent, “that I would not be able to swim 
far in my heavy fur clothes. My life de- 
pended on my catching the rope, the end 
of which reached down into the water, 
so I kept my eyes open after I struck 
the water, and I saw the rope end and 
grasped it, and of course the men aboard 
the Karluk pulled me up. I am very 
much ashamed of the accident. An ex- 
ploration expedition, properly run, should 
never have any accidents.” 


Wuat Goop Does Ir Do? 


What good does it do to risk your life to 
find out abott the frozen north? “What 
difference does it make whether an Es- 
kimo is blond, brunette or green?” some- 
body asks. 

Through all the centuries, people have 
talked that way about exploration and 
investigation. “We should worry” has be- 
come a national motto. The Chinese said 
it, and the Manchus broke down the 
Chinese wall and overran the country. 
The Romans said it, and down from the 
north swept the Huns and destroyed the 
work of half a dozen centuries. A cow 
says it, in her dull cud-chewing way, 
and presently she is canned and labelled 
“corned beef” and “pickled tongue.” 


Exploration, investigation, the spirit of 
adventure, the desire to know what lies 
beyond, distinguishes the physically strong 
and mentally awake human being from 
the lower animals, human and otherwise. 

Everyexplorer who has added to our 
store of knowledge, our prosperity, our 
happiness, has had to start alone and plug 
along unappreciated until he startled the 
world out of its indifference by some won- 
derful discovery. The hundredth boy will 
have to do the same or lead a common- 
place, humdrum, no-account existence like 
the other ninety-nine. 


A lot of people besides the Stefanssons 
have come out of Iceland. Who are they? 
Does anybody know? There are a: lot of 
people in your town. How many of them 
are known in Washington, in Chicago, in 
New York, in London—anywhere that 
people from all countries meet to decide 
the affairs of the world? 

Would you like to be the one to put 
your town on the map and add glory to 
the human race? There is just one way to 
do it—cultivate the Stefansson qualities. 
Hard work, study, fearless endeavor and 
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Asthesong ~~ = { 
might read— : . 


“Pack up some Teco 
In your old kit bag, 
And smile,smile, smile.’ 


And there’s good 


reason to smile, Mr. Camp- 
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Self-Raising Pancake Flour 


is in your “commissary depart- 
y ¥ 
ment,” for Teco meets the three 


dé 

















requirements of an ideal food for Oho = 
the out-of-doors ; = 
is easy to carry—Decause it is compactly packed, and you don’t have to carry any- = 
hice see! thing else to use with tt. yee = 
It is easy to cook—because all you have to do is to mix it with cold water and bake =| 
—not ee thing. ait P di k the 

i ai €CO Pancakes are as ifferent from or Imary pancakes as = 

And, as for eating “ozone” you breathe in the woods is different from the close air = 
of the city. ; ie = 

Teco Self-Raising Pancake Flour is as wholesome and delicious a foodas = 
you can pack in your kit. Take Teco and get the most out of your vacation, = 
Teco meets the Government’s, Dr. Wiley’s and the Westfield Pure Food Standards. = 
The Ekenberg Company ul = 
301 So. Masters St., Cortland, N. Y. Y DAWG. doe ccdceccdscccesincees = 





Please send me free copy of “Campfire Cookery.” || /OGTESS-+-++e-sereeeceeserereses = 
Note: If your grocer does not keep Teco, and 
you send 12c in stamps (15c West of the Rockies) 


a full size package will be sent you prepaid. ee } 
IMAM 


Seem ee eee meee ewe eeeeeeeee 











riding the same wheel, and she is still running fine. 








kindly dealings—these are the marks of 
a great explorer in any realm. 
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Tn Service If Years/ 


HE young man in the pho- 

tograph above is Karl H.. 
Krueger, of Meadville, Pa., who 
wrote to the DAYTON factory, 
last December, as follows: 
“My father got a DAYTON bicycle in 1899. I am 


We think that 17 years of constant riding of a wheel 
is a good test of whether or not a wheel is built right.” 
e believe you'll think so, too! Each 


Dayton Bicycle 


is just as carefully built as the one which has gone 
from father to son in the Krueger family—and is 
“still going.” It el pry. ou—as it has paid them - 
—to buy a DAYTON. The name DAYTON on a. 
bicycle stands for good service to DAYTON riders. 
‘and good will from them. It has 
done so for more than twenty years! 
Boys! Write today for our fasci- 
nating free booklet: “50 Ways to 
Make Money With a Bicycle.” Ask 
for Booklet No. 14. 


Cycle Dept. 
THE DAVIS SEWING MACHINE CO. 


Service 
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Scouts! Put Your Camp Outfit on Wheels! 
a a ai: 


Quartermaster’s Corps § “ 
is to the Army 


A Rambler 


is to any Rambler 
SCOUT TROOP carries for your camp 


The Rambler Trek-Cart 


(Patent applied for) 
Should be a part of the equipment of any LIVE Troop. It pays for itself! 
Write today for illustrated booklet “Pepper’s Hike with the Scouts,” a story 
of a two weeks’ hike along the shores of Old Cape Cod. A realistic pen- 
picture of what a RAMBLER TREK-CART did for a Scoutmaster, eight 
Scouts, to say nothing of “Pepper” and the many friends they met on the 
trip. It may help to solve some of the problems in your own troop. 
Mailed FREE to Scout Officials only and to all others on receipt of 4c postage 
Address: 


AMES PLOW COMPAN 


QUINCY HALL (Founded 1825) 


You eat well, 





sleep well and enjoy 


Solid Comfort 


with what a 


Sole Manufacturers 
and Distributors 


BOSTON, MASS. 











Get the Plumb Boy Scout Axe 


Don’t be 
content un- 
til you get 
the Plumb 
Boy Scout 
Axe, made 
by the mak- 


blade, and 
its efficient 
nail puller, 
you'll find 
it the han- 
diest tool in 
your kit. 
Price of axe with strong 
leather sheath $1.25, with- 
out leather sheath $r. 


ers of the official axe of the 
Boy Scouts of America. 


With its highest grade 
hickory handle, its double 
tempered, keen-edged, steel 





ook for this Trade 
Mark on the Official 
Boy Scout Axe. ¢e- 








For sale at National Headquarters, and all hardware stores. 


” Fayette R. Plumb, Inc. 


Philadelphia St. Louis 














How to Get DAN BEARD’S 


. NEW BOOK 
of Bugs, Butterflies and Beetles 
280 Illustrations 


from Dan’s own sketches, some in color. This is a 
strong, handsome octavo volume, an excellent present 


for any boy. 

Dan Beard is the real boy’s friend, and probably has made 
more interesting and practical things for boys than any other 
living man. onderful collections can be made by those 
who Tike to hunt about in the fields, woods and little creeks. 

Dan Beard knows what is interesting about each _ beetle 
and bug; draws its picture, tells where to look and how to 
find, catch, and mount it. It is a wonderful sport and new 
things can be found out every day. 


SPECIAL {Bor BEARD’S BOOK - - Price $2.00\ Both for 











OFFER \BOYS’ LIFE, One Year - -Price $1.00! $2.00 
Now is the time to send Your Order to Boys’ Life. 








— 


The World Brotherhood is for all boys 
in the world. It is not necessary to be a 
Boy Scout or even a subscriber to Boys’ 
Lire. We like to know whether you are 
a Scout or not simply because many 
Scouts want Scout correspondents with 
whom they can discuss Scouting matters. 

Since the June issue new foreign mem- 
bers have come in from Denmark, Cuba, 
Italy and France, Give them a welcome. 
We need a few letters for Holland and 
Sweden, too. 


THE RULES. 


Write a letter to a boy. 

Place it in an envelope—but don’t seal it! 

See that your return address 1s written plainly 
on the envelope. 

If you want it to go to a boy in the United 
States or its possessions, to Canada, any of the 
British Isles, New Zealand, British Guiana, the 
Pahamas, or Mexico, put on a two cent stamp. 

you want it to go to any other part of the 
world, put on a five cent stamp. 

Write plainly on a slip of paper your name, 
address, age, and whether: or not you are a 
Scout. 

Put the slip and the unsealed letter into an 
envelope, seal the outside envelope, and mail it 
to Boys’ Lire, the Boy Scouts’ Magazine, 200 
Fifth Avenue, New York, affixing adequate post- 


age. 

It will be forwarded to a boy—somewhere! 
(If you desire you can write on the inside en- 
velope the name of the country or state where 
you want it sent.) 

No expense whatever, except postage, is in- 
volved in this correspondence; our service is 
given to all boys, whether subscribers to Boys’ 
LiFe or not. 


ic Carer 


&6 
IN MEMORIAM” 
Scout Criarence Norton, 
Troop 1, Bakersfield, Cal. 
Scour Joun N. Havpt, 
Troop 48, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Rev. C. O. Trump, 
Scoutmaster, Troop 1, Randolph, 
Neb. 


Scout Victor Leer, 
Troop 2, San Francisco, Cal. 





aes | 


Scour Jack McAreg, 
Troop 1, Tehuacana, Tex. 


Scout Frep MauzaHn, 
Troop 24, Chicago, Ill. 


Scourmaster Frep’k H111, 
Troop 45, Philadelphia, Pa. 








Scourmasterk Wri11am G. Baker, 
Troop 4, Norwich, Conn, 


Scourmaster. A. P. CaLpwett, 
| Troop 109, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Scour Francis Grszons, 
Troop 1, Venango, Pa. 
Scour Lupwic Mier, 
Troop 1, Porter, Ind. 


Scour Pavut Burcertt, 
Troop 1, Lewistown, Ill. 


Scour Wir1u1am Hopson, 
Troop 1, Clayton, N. Y. 


Scourmaster JosepH R. Gapowry, 
Troop 51, Worcester, Mass. 
on 
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grade score. 

No limit is set to the number of trials 
you may make for these medals; you may 
shoot as many practice targets as you 
want to. Any boy or girl under sixteen 
may compete for these medals. 

Your dealer will tell you all about the 
details of this contest. Go to him today. 
But first, go to your dad, tell him about 
this contest, and get him to let you have 
a Winchester so you can get in on the 
Winchester prizes. 


Get dad on your side 


Tell him what a gun will do for you. 
Tell him it will teach you responsibility, 
and make you a good citizen of the future. 

Tell him that sooner or later your 
natural interest in a gun is going to make 
you - your hands on one, so the sooner 
you learn the correct use of a gun, the 
better. Remember it’s just as important 
for you to know how to handle a gun 
safely as it is for you to know how to 
swim. This contest will teach you how 






—_ 
iN 
; 
| 
‘ ” 
| Earn a Winchester “Sharpshooter” Medal 
Look at the medal on this page. There is a place near 
| Wouldn’t you like to own one like it? you, either in the open 
| ~ We are offering Gold “Sharpshooter” or at a club, where you 
Medals and Silver “Marksman” Medals for can shoot. If you do not 
skill with a Winchester .22 caliber rifle. know where to shoot, 
The Gold “Sharpshooter” Medal goes to write us and we will tell 
the boy or girl under sixteen who makes you where and how you ? 
the first grade score. ; can, or we will help you organize a club. 
The Silver “Marksman” Medal goes to Get your dad to go down to your dealer 
o the boy or girl who makes the second with you and look over the Winchester 


guns. You'll be surprised what a good 
gun you can get for the money. 


What the name “Winchester” means 


The Winchester Company makes a gun 
that cannot be duplicated by any other 
manufacturer. 

No Winchester barrel varies one one- 
thousandth of an inch from a straight 
line, or one one-thousandth of an inch in 
thickness or diameter. Winchester crafts- 
manship is based on fine watchmakers’ 
standards. 

Every gun or rifle that bears the name “‘Win- 
chester” is fired over 50 times with excess loads 
for ie smooth action and accuracy. 

All inchester barrels are finished by the 
Bennett Process, which gives the barrel a finish 
that lasts a lifetime; hard to scratch and resists 
rust. 

This care in manufacturing explains why Win- 
chesters are used by experts everywhere. 

Go to your dealer and look over the new stock 
of Winchesters. Get started on the Winchester 
Prize Contest today. Ask the dealer for the cata- 
log and the booklet on the proper use of a gun. 
If he cannot supply you, write direct to us. 


WINCHESTER aaPeAT ARMS CO. 








BOYS AND GIRLS 
Winchester Medals for skill with the rifle 


The Gold “Sharpshooter” Medal 
goes to any boy or girl under 16 
whe makes the first grade score 
with a Winchester .22 rifle and 
Winchester ammunition. 

The Silver “Marksman” Medal 
goes to the boy or girl who makes 
the second grade score, 

Go to your dealer today; he will 
give you sample target and book- 
let explaining the full conditions of 
the contest. This booklet also tells 
you how to get the best results 
from your Winchester. The dealer 
will also supply you with targets. 

If your dealer cannot supply you, 
write to the Winchester Repeating 
Arms Co., Dept. 46, New Haven, 

















7 to handle a gun correctly from the start. Dept. 46 ew Haven, Conn. Conn. 
MODEL 90. Take-down 
Repessne .22 ry thing bia 
MODEL 06. Take-down Repeating 4-inch octagon barrel. e stand- 
» calibre rifle, 20 inch round barrel, ard target gallery rifle for 25 years. 
Shoots three sizes of ammunition. The 
most popular .22 caliber repeater ever 
placed on the market. 
= 






MODEL 02 
Take - down .22 
caliber single shot 
rifle, 18-inch round barrel. 


MODEL 04. Take- 
down .22 caliber single 
j be ot rifle, 21-inch 


eavy round barrel. 
World’s Standard Arms and Ammunition " 
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STAMPS 





[No advertisements for this column are ac- 
cepted uniess they meet the approvai of an ex- 
pert in stamp matters. Kindly report any un- 
satisfactory service. | 


GET A CHANCE TO BUY 
BEST POSTAGE STAMPS 


The scarcest, newest, postage stamps—the kind we aré 
able to get by buying private collections—are always of- 
fered to our approval customers first. Get on our ap- 
proval list—receive your approval sheets regularly. Write 
today for information, free price list and monthly circular. 


Address Dept. 2 


SCOTT STAMP & COIN CO. 


127 Madison Avenue New York City 


ST. AMPS. *? 500 fine foreign, incl. = 


War, age lor, inel. 
Guatemala, China, etc., only ic. 
60 * 86%, dis. We give 

Big 120 ve 
free. We buy aes 













Pst, Mo. 


Transvaal, Ser- 
exico, Trinidad, 
“10c. 1000 Finely 
U. 8., 25c. lv 
ted. 50 per cent. 


HUSSMAN. STAMP CO., St. 


STAMPS. 
Brazil, 
te., 





108 all eo. 

Peru, Cu M 
and al 

65 different 

. Agents wan 

List Free. I buy stamps. 

C. STEGMAN, 595! Cote Brillianté Ave., St. Louls, Mo. 


SNAP S _ 125,Ditterent Foreign, 10c. 


65 Different U. 8., including 
$1 and $2 revenues, for tic. With each order we give 
free our — which tells ‘‘How to Make a Collec- 


tion aut 
QUEEN CITY STAMP & COIN CO., Room 
Street 
f possible send names 


Cincinnati” Ohio 
FRE 75 all different stamps from 
STA Py tall countries, free. Postage 
bum, 1l5e. 
2 collectors. We buy stamps. 
QUAKER STAMP CO., Toledo, Ohio 
CRETE WAR STAMPS 


Mention this paper. Large al- 
They 


via, 














Set of five, attractive stamps for 10 cents. 
are Beauties. Send for our net approvals. 


PINKERTON & TAGGART, Box 184, Marietta, Pa. 
Ww —$2 500 EACH paid f 
OLD COINS Snes, ‘or «§ Coins. Keep all 


money dated before 1895 and EN cents for our 
New Ills‘td Coin Value Book, Bn 4x7. Showi Guar- 
anteed prices. eK Posted At Once. CLARK COIN 
CO., Box 10, Le Roy. N. Y. 


Approval Selections at 70% Discount 
An old st ired, 
FREE $2," gioat? "ansaastsi* sade 
J. EMORY. RENOLL, Hanover, Penn. 
meStAmps. 105, China, ete., stp. dictionary and list 
3000 bargains, 2c. Album (500 pictures), 3c. ata. 


stps. of world 12c. Agts. 50%. . BULLARD & CO., 
Sta. A9, Boston, Mass. 


FREE! 25 DIFFERENT | BRITISH COLONIALS 

















to applicants for stamps pproval. estege, 2c. 
NICK KLES. Room 16, 122 Fla. _. Washington, D. CG 
Approvals, 67% discount, and net. No “junk.”” If you 





are buying at 50% dis. try me. 500 hinges eae . Hew q 

worth 25c to applicants. Postage 2c. UH. Ra.S, 

3838 Reisterstown Rd., Balto., Md. 

23 STAMPS From 23 different countries. Set of 
$1 and $2 U. 8S. Rev., hinos. 


all for 5c. Mention paper. Miama Stamp Co., Toledo, 
25 ST. AMPS," fom F er quuatrten. 25 vari- 
an iltustrated album 
and hinges, 10c. WHIGHT ‘as Court St., Boston. Mass. 
FREE! 100 diff. world-wide stamps or 50 U. S. or 42 


* Japan or 8 Mexican rebels IF YOU send 10c for 
10 issues of MEKEEL’S STAMP WKLY, Beverly, Mass. 


Unused Stamps Free, all different, including 
Guat la, P. ete. Postage, 2c. 
FISK STAMP CO., Toledo, Ohio 


100 DIFFERENT ub re Sry STAMPS from all parts 
of the world. 10c. HAEL, 5602 Prairie, Chicago. 
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Real News for Collectors 
By KENT B. STILES 


NE of the most surprising stamps in 
philately’s history has been issued by 
our own Government. Our ordinary 

5-cent franking label is blue; but it has 
now, by mistake, been printed in the 
carmine color of the 2-cent! 

Our 2-cent stamps are made in sheets 
of 400. Each sheet is divided into four 
panes and there are 100 stamps to a pane. 
In one of the plates engraved for the 
2-cent, two impressions of stamps in the 
upper left hand pane, and one impression 
in the lower right hand pane, were found 
poorly executed. It was necessary to 
remedy these flaws, or otherwise each sheet 
from this plate would contain three imper- 
fect stamps. 

So the engravers burnished the three 
faulty impressions until each was smooth. 
What were thought to be 2-cent dies were 
then substituted. Through some one’s 
error, however, 5-cent dies were inserted 
instead. 

Sheets of stamps were run off and they 
passed under inspectors’ scrutiny without 
the discovery being made that three 
stamps of every 400 contained the figures 
“5” instead of “2.” As the 5-cent and 
2-cent are exactly alike except for the 
figures, a great many sheets went forth 
from Washington and were sold to the 
public without the postal authorities 
knowing of the mistake. When it was 
discovered, postmasters were instructed to 
examine their allotments and to return 
those containing the errors; and to redeem 
at 2 cents each any of the 5-cent carmines 
which the public might present. 

So every boy should closely examine all 
the carmine stamps he sees on letters from 
now on. Who knows but that you may 
be fortunate enough to come across a 
5-cent one, 

It is not known definitely; how many 
of the errors were issued before the mis- 
take was realized. One report is that 
50,000 sheets went out, which would make 
150,000 5-cent carmines, 
were returned, so it is too early to fix a 
value on the error. One pane containing 
two 5-cent carmines has sold as high as 
$500, others at $150, and still other sales 
are reported as low as $10 for a single 
stamp. If any boy comes across one, he 
should not dispose of it at a low price, 
because our future catalogs may quote a 
high value. 

Austria AND MonTEeENEGRO 

Did you ever hear the saying that 
“Philately Follows the Flag!”? The 
British and French soldiers who occupied 
German islands in the Pacific, German 
territory in Africa, and Turkish islands 
in the Mediterranean, overprinted their 
own or enemy stamps to signify those 
occupancies; and the German forces did 
the same when they invaded Belgium and 
Russia. Our own troops which entered 
Cuba and the Philippines in 1898 did that, 
too. Thus, “philately follows the flag.” 

Now we have another example of this. 
The Austrians have surcharged the word 
“Montenegro” upon their current 10 and 
15 heller denominations. These labels, of 
course, were for use by the invading Aus- 








trian troops. It is understood they were 
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Pick a Premium 


Besides the big value to you of 
BOYS’ LIFE itself, we will give . 
you free any one of the following 
splendid premiums with your 
$1.00 yearly subscription to this 
magazine: 








A Handy 
Pocket 
Flashlight 


Nickel-plated, 
extra powerful, 
guaranteed s 
Tungsten Bat- 
tery, Mazda 
lamp. Size 3 x F 
1% x &% inches, 
useful inside on 
a dark day, out- 
side on a dark 
night. 





A Real Eastman Camera 


Complete, compact, simple to use, 
this machine turns out a perfect little 
picture 114 x 1% inches in size. Made 
specially, with film No. 00, for the / 
Boy Scouts of America. 


A Salz 14K Guaranteed Fountain Pen | 


Fully guaranteed best quality. Pen 
non-leakable, made of hard rubber, 
set with 14K gold point pen. Just 
what everyone needs. 


A Scout Name Knife 


Made specially by the manufac- 
turer of “Keen Kutter” cutlery for 
BOYS’ LIFE. Regular two-bladed 
boys’ knife, with your name and ad- 
dress on the handle. 


3 Patriotic Books for Boys 
Washington, Franklin or Lincoln 


Stirring stories of these [famous 
Americans. Each book 5% x 
inches; over 200 pages. Fully illus- 
trated in color. Substantially bound. 


Select the book you like. 


Animal Guide 


of North American Wild Animals. Every 
Boy wants to know all he can about OUR 
NATIVE ANIMALS. 265 Pages Bound in 
Sack Cloth. 61 Full Page Illustrations. 
Each animal described by a man who knows 
animals. 
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HERE IS MY ORDER FOR IT 
BOYS’ LIFE—The Boy Scouts’ Magazine, 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Enclosed find ONE DOLLAR, for which 
send me BOYS’ LIFE for One Year and 


(Name of Premium) 
AN charges prepaid by you. 












Name 


Address 
(Write plainly) 
The Premium and Magazine can go to sep- 
arate addresses, if desired. Canadian or 
Foreign Postage extra. 
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issued to commemorate the first anniver- 
sary of Austria’s occupancy of the small 
Balkan nation and that the stamps were 
in use only a short time. 


GERMANY AND FRANCE 


Every boy who reads of the war knows 
that Germans have for some time been in 
possession of a part of France. Yet, 
strange to say, Germany has never issued 
special stamps for use in France. She has 
put forth a number of sets for her troops 
occupying Belgium, and it will be recalled 
that one of these consists of the current 
German labels overprinted “Belgien” and 
new values in centimes and francs. 

It transpires now that the Germans have 
reissued this series but with “Belgien” 
omitted. Why is this? It is believed the 
stamps are for use in occupied portions of 
France! If this supposition is true, the 
series is likely to be displaced soon by one 
specially surcharged to indicate possession 
of French soil. 


Huneary’s Coronation Issue 


Ever since Franz Josef, who was Aus- 
tria’s ruler, passed away, philatelists have 
been expecting new stamps bearing a por- 
trait of Charles, the new Emperor, These 
have not appeared, but Hungary has put 
forth a coronation set. It is in two values, 
a 10-filler violet and a 15-f. red. The 
lower value shows. Queen Zita and the 
higher one Emperor Charles. 


S1am’s New Series 


On the January stamp page the editor 
announced that Siam’s supply of stamps, 
formerly printed in Vienna, having become 
exhausted, Siam had turned to London 
for new printings. These English-lubels 
have now appeared. The series is of five 
denominations—2, 8, 5, 10 and 15 satangs, 
with the design the same as that printed 
in Austria in 1912, The new stamps, of 
course, supersede the provisionals which 
Siam was obliged to put forth—earlier is- 
sues with new values over printed—pend- 
ing the preparation of those in London. 


Nores. 


Russia, on account of the increased pos- 
tal rates, has surcharged her 1909-1912 
7-kopecs value with the new value 10; 
and its 14 k. of the same series with the 
new value 20. These probably take the 
places of the 10 k, on 7 k. and 20 k. on 
14 k. of the Romanoff series. After the 
overthrow of Emperor Nicholas, the new 
provisional Government looked with dis- 
favor upon the Romanoff stamps, which 
bear portraits of Emperor Nicholas and 
his predecessors. 

A new Cuban series is making its ap- 
pearance, in values of 1, 2, 3, 5, 8, 10 20 
and 50 cents and 1 peso. The stamps bear 
portraits of men who have been promi- 
nently identified with Cuban public life. 

A British stamp journal reports that 
the British troops which have occupied 
German East Africa are surcharging the 
colonial local stamps with “G. E. A.” 
There is considerable speculation as to why 
such an overprint which would signify, 
ordinarily, German and not British occu- 
pation, should be placed by British au- 
thorities. Another British stamp journal 
has called this to the attention of those 
authorities in the hope of averting their 
appearance with such a surcharge. Still 
a third British publication suggests that 
the letters stand for G (ot) ’E (m) A 
(gain). The new series consists of 17 
values. 
























E teach all members of Fisk Bicycle 
Clubs the fascinating pastime of flag 
signalling, and furnish signal flags without 


charge. 
Is there a Fisk Bicycle Club in your town? 


Do you want to belong to one? 
Do you want us to show you how to form 
a club of your own? 


We'll help you. 
Send for the Fisk Club Manual 


It shows you how to organize—and how to conduct your 
meetings. Gives suggestions about club runs and all sorts 
of good clean fun for all seasons of the year. 
When your club is organized we will supply 
all your members with a smart uniform cap 
and club pennant without charge. 


Send for Free Subscription to the 


Fisk CLuB NEws 
Address Fisk Club Chief, Dept. B 


THE FISK RUBBER COMPANY 
of N. Y. 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 















“DIXIE”? BUGLES and DRUMS 


represent the best there is in material and workmanship. 
We sell only’the lines 


in which we are 


EXPERTS 

Mention the instrument 
desired, and =e 
ae Pl a 


Band Instruments - Field Music - Drummers’ Supplies 











“Wook hei pis 105 West Madison Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
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PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER CO., Jeannette, Pa. 


Direct factory branches and Service Agencies 
throughout the United States and Canada 
Also makers and guarantors of Three Star Bicycle Tires —Tripletread, 
Sturdy Stud, Success— Vacuum Cup and Sturdy Stud Motorcycle Tires 


WithNeveraSkid = !hink & Grin! 


To Worry You 


Because of the skid-pre- 
venting grip of the heavy 
Vacuum Cups, you give 
little thought to the wet, 
slippery pavement when 
Vacuum Cup Tires 
are equipped on 
your bicycle. 


Neither will 
punctures, stone 
bruises or other 


tire troubles beset you, be- 
cause of the use of special, 
extra-tough 15% oz. Sea 
Island Fabric in 


Pennsylvania 


' VACUUM CUP 


TIRES 


Safe miles and more of them is 
our promise when you buy Vacuum 
Cup Bicycle Tires. 






















498 Pages 


craft. It’s 


published.” 












How to Get the NEW Scout Handbook 


16th EDITION 


YOU WANT IT—AND SHOULD HAVE IT 
—AND CAN GET IT WITHOUT CHARGE 


Gives requirements for new grades of Scouts and for new Merit 
Badge; new information on Woodcraft, Wild Life, 
Signs, Trail Marks, Signaling, First Aid, Life-Saving, New 
to Make, New Games to Play, etc., etc. 

The complete program of 
the Boy Scout Movement 
and detailed instructions 
by the most famous ex- 
perts in all lines of scout- 
“the most won- 
derful book for boys ever 


JUST PUBLISHED 


575 Illustrations 


Campcraft, 
hings 





SPECIAL OFFER 
The New Scout Handbook 
Given with a $1.00 yearly 
Subscription to BOYS’ LIFE 
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H1Z-Z-Z-Z-Z-Z-Z-Z-Z-Z-Z-Z-Z-Z-Z-Z — BANG! 


A real Fourth of July knockout for Old 
Idle Five Minutes. Right on the bean. Sorry 
the old boy had to be treated so roughly, but 
we have other beans to attend to just now, and 
peas and potatoes and onions and_ everything. 
Var service is our job and we don’t want any 
idle old slackers. 

Hustlers wanted, but not on the style of the 
fellow who carried his watch in the back pocket 
of his pants so that he could be always ahead 
of time, or on the style of the fast boy who 
was mostly fast sleep, but good hoe-scrapin 
barrow-wheeling, flagwagging Scouts, ready to do 
anything for, or give everything to good old 
Uncle Sam. 

In case old F. M. should recover and be trail- 
ing behind we allow a few of our brick heavers 
to drop back over their shoulders, careless like, 
some chunks of cement in hopes that they bury 
old F. M. accidental-on-purpose like. 

March Scouts! Drop the bricks! 

* * * 


Lost 
CutngE—You tellee me wherely depot? 
GreNTLEMAN—W hat’s the matter, John; are you 
lost? 
CurneE—No, no, me here; depot lost. 
* * * 


No Mo’ 
Unepucatep Darkey—Mose, 
” that ’lasses, will yo’? 
Epvucatep Darkey—Jim, yo’ shouldn’t say "las 
ses; Say molasses. 
Unepucatep Darkey—Why is I to say molas 
ses fo’ when I ain’t had enny ’lasses yet? 
* * * 
No Doubt Whatever 
Tom—What is your idea of absent-mindedness? 
Jacxkx—Well, if a man thought he'd left his 
watch to home, and took it out of his pocket to 
see if he had time to go home and get it, I 
should say he was a little inclined to be absent- 
minded. 


let me hab som’ 


> oe 


A Non-stop Run 

TreENvERFOoT—How would you punctuate this 
sentence, “The wind blew a five dollar bill 
around the corner?” 

First Crass Scout—I’d use an exclamation. 

TreNnpERFOoT—I wouldn’t; I’d make a dash after 
the bill. 

** @ 
For the Green Ones 

What number when written in Roman charac- 
ters is like a plant? 

Four, because it’s I-V (Ivy). 

* * * 
This May “Hold” You 

Look sharp at this sentence: “When I visited 
the capitol F nat my friend Smith, a maker of 
optical instruments, and with him discussed 
topical matters.” 

Now, here’s what’s up to you. Write ANOTHER 
sentence containing, among others, three words 
that are spelled with the same letters differently 
arranged. Capitol, optical and topical are barred, 
Can you get over the bars? Try! 

es. 
See the Point, Scouts? 

What is the difference between a pencil and a 
pen? One hundred and forty nine (149). 


= 100 
L 50 
IL 49 CIL = 149 
PEN + CIL 
* * * 
Think 


If two sons and two fathers go hunting in 
the woods and shoot three rabbits, how did each 
get one to take home? 


GRIN 
There was a grandfather, h’s son and grand- 
son. 
_ * > 
July Think and Grin Winners 
Scout Dick Droge, New York; John H. Car- 
net, Illinois; Franklin W. Kohler, Illinois; 
Scout Herbert H. Watson, New Jersey; James 
L. McLaurin, North Carolina; John rankfurt, 
Delaware; Harry Baach, New York; Scout John 
C. Baird, Illinois. : 
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** Spirit of 1917”’ 
Brass Bands 


Fife and Sines Corps 


are inscparable companions of 


The Boy Scout 
Are You Ready? 


An immense stock of the greatest values ever 
offered in everything pertaining to Brass Bands 
and Fife and Drum Corps supplies awaits your 
inspection. 
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Orchestra Bells 5 35 


Sole Agents for the Unrivalled 
W. York & Sons Band Instruments 





4. 


Band Instruments Repaired 


Everything Published In 


War and Patriotic Songs 
Patriotic Songs of America 


Three Editions:—Mixed Voices, Men’s Voices and 


Women’s Voices 

Each 20c postpaid $10.00 per hundred, not prepaid 
Note:—Pocket edition mixed voices, 0c postpaid, 

7.50 per hundred, not prepaid 

Bugle Signals, Calls and Marches 

By Lieut. Daniel J. Canty 
Adopted officially by the War Department for U. 8. 
Army and Navy; also the National Guard. They are 
also the Official Calls and Signals for BOY SCOUTS. 
Retail Price, 50 cts. Net. 


Oliver Ditson Company 
150 Tremont St., Boston 
8-10-12 East 34th St., New York 


Play It a Week 


on your choice—and test it for 6 days 
before you decide to buy. Send it back at our expenseor 
pay for itat the rate of only a few cents a day. 


et 


200 of instrument “a 
The products of th: leading violi: an | world 
are yours to choses: from. See spacial ceeeias 














Write Today for Special Circular. No obligations, 

Get full particula: 

bandsome illustrations of superb instruments Write, = 
The Rudolph Wurlitzer . 8387 


E. 4t 











Learn Watchwork, Jewelrywork and 


E vi A fine trade commanding a good sal- 
ngra Ng-ary, and your services are always in 
demand. Address HOROLOGICAL Department L, 
Bradley Institute, Peoria, Ill., for our latest catalog. 
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The Shadow of the 
North 
(Continued from page 16) 


The soldiers, who were to return imme- 
diately to Colonel William Johnson, rode 
away with their horses, and Robert, Tay- 
oga and Willet took their packs into the 


incessantly while he and a manservant and 
a maidservant made them as comfortable 
as possible. 

They were to remain several days in 
Albany, and after dinner they visited 
Alexander ‘McLean, the crusty teacher who 
had given them such a severe drilling in 
their books, 

Each knew that he had a soft place in the 
heart of the crusty teacher, and they spent 
a pleasant hour with him. That night they 
slept in their old room at Mynheer Huys- 
man’s and two days later they and Willet 
went on board a sloop for New York, 
where they intended to see Governor de 
Lancey. Before they left many more 
alarming reports about the French and 
Indians had come to Albany. They had 
made new ravages in the north and west, 
and their power was spreading continually. 
France was already helping her colonists. 
When would England help hers? 

But Robert forgot all alarm in the 
pleasure of the voyage. It was a good 
sloop, it had a stout Dutch captain, and 
with a favoring wind they sped fast south- 
ward, Pride in the splendid river swelled 
in Robert’s soul and he and Tayoga, 
despite the cold, sat together on the deck, 
watching the lofty shores and the distant 
mountains. 

But Willet, anxious of mind, paced back 
and forth. He had seen much at Albany 
that did not please him. The Indian Com- 
missioners were doing little to cement the 
alliance with the Hodenosaunee. The Mo- 
hawks, alone of the great League, were 
giving aid against the French. The others 
remained in their villages, keeping a strict 
neutrality. That was well as far as it 
went, but the hunter had hoped that all 
the members of the Hodenosaunee would 
take the field for the English, He believed 
that Father Drouillard would soon be back 
among the Onondagas, seeking to sway his 
converts to France, and he dreaded, too, 
the activity and persistency of St. Luc. 

The wind held good all day long, but 
toward night it rose to a gale, with heavy 
clouds that promised snow. 

All the sails were furled and the sloop 
was anchored securely in a cove where she 
could not injure herself, 


wind whistled among the mountains behind 
them, lashing the river also into high 
waves, but the sloop was a tight, strong 
craft, and it rocked but little in its snug 
cove, Robert, Tayoga and the hunter re- 
mained a long time on deck. 

Robert was still thinking of New York, 
a town that he knew to some extent. It 
was for its time a great port, in which 
many languages were spoken and to which 
many ships came. He expected to see 
life in the seething little city at the mouth 
of the Hudson and he expected also that a 
crisis in his fortunes would come there. 

“Dave,” he said to the hunter, “have you 
any plans for us in New York?” 

“They’ve not taken very definite shape,” 
replied Willet, “but you know you want 
to serve in the war, and so do I. A great 
expedition is coming out from England, 





house of Mynheer Huysman, who grumbled | 


It began to snow heavily, and a fierce | 
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Gliding swiftly and silently down 

slopes and over smooth country lanes without 
effort on your Ranger is a healthful pleas- 
ure no other outdoor sport can equal—especially 
when you have the knowledge that every piece 
mechanism in the bicycle has been selected and 
perfectly assembled bya firm of 28 years’ expe- 
rience in the building of high grade dicycles 

Any Mead rider will tell you that the Ranger 
the easiest running bicycle made, and you can 
prove it foryourself. Wewillde/iverto vou free, for 


° > 
hirty Days’ Free 

bicycle you select from our 44sty 
- a Sees | a may ride it for one =: 
without any obligation. The trialis all at = yee ee 

4 made 
Low Factory Prices 73s possible 
factoey-tivest-to-sigee selling plan. It fp easier to 
ve us send you a bike than =—— to your 

for one, and we have models to salt every 
taste—or can even build one speci ny, Nip icy a 
post card forour big FREE CA pick 
your bicycle, and we will do the rest. 






Factory 
to Rider 
saves you 
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WITH AB.-P. SCOUT 
IN GALLIPOLI 


By E. Y. PRIESTMAN 


Letters written home by a Scoutmaster serving as 
a subaltern. This is one of the few really humorous 
books that the war has produced. The book is 
full of the cheeriest kind of fun; the irrepressible 
outburst of a youth who was blessed with the ability 
always to see the grotesque side of life. The book 
will teach you to respect Tommy A 
aside from his ability as a soldier. 


Price Net, $1.75. Posta: 
Ex . onllete. 


tra. At All Book 
E. P. DUTTON & CO., 681 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 





and in conjunction with a Colonial force 
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it will march against Fort Duquesne. The 
> * 9 ° point to which that force advances is 
Can’t You Hear the Wild? It’s Calling You! ||bouna to ve the chiet scene of action.” 
“And that, Dave, is where we want to a 

0,” 

“And you, Tayoga, are you willing to 
go with us?” 


“It is far from the vale of Onondaga,” 
replied the young Indian, “but I have 























Camp with already made the great journey to Que- 
DAN BEARD bec with my comrades, Dagaeoga and the 
‘ Great Bear. I am willing to sce more 
for eight of the world of which I read in the books 
weeks. at Albany. If the fortunes of Dagaeoga : 
z take him on another long circle I am 
Spend the ready to go with him.” 
“Spoken like a warrior, Tayoga,” said 
Summer the hunter. “I have some Bon tg and if 
in the we join the army that is to march against 
woods on Fort Duquesne I'll see that you receive a 
place befitting your Onondaga rank and F 
your quality as a man.” 
“And so that is settled,’ said Robert. : 
“We three stand together no matter what 
may come.” 
“Stand together it is, no matter what j 
may come,” said Willet. 5 
LAKE TEEDYUSKUNG, PIKE COUNTY, PA. en ees, fo ee ee ] 
as in another,” said Tayoga philosophically, | 


JUNE 30th TO AUGUST 31st = [ssnscktios sinha 


Write for particulars to the Winter Headquarters of the A great gust of wind came with a shriek 
down one of the gorges, and the snow was 


DAN BEARD OUT-DOOR SCHOOL, Flushing, L. I. || wiped into their faces, blinding them for 


—| MADE $50,000 LAST YEAR— 


the mountains and they felt a chill that 
In the Magazine Subscription Business 


was not of the cold creep into their bones. 
YOU can begin this business without capital—just as I began several 











“No human being is likely to be abroad 
on the river on such a night as this,” said 
Robert. 

“And yet my own eyes tell me that I 
do see a human being,” said Tayoga, “one 
that is living and bre -athing, with warm 


years ago—and, no matter who you are or where you live, you will 

find it an interesting, agreeable and improving occupation, in which blood running in his veins.” ' —_ 
you will be your own boss and will establish a business of your own, A living, breathing man! where, Tay- 

with almost no limit to your earning possibilities. I know hundreds oga?” 


“Look at the sloping cliff above us, there 
where the trees grow close together, No- 
tice the one with the boughs hanging low, 
and by the dark trunk you will see the 
figure. It is a tall man with his hat drawn 
low over his eyes, and a heavy cloak 
wrapped closely around his body.’ 
“I see him now, Tayoga! W hat could a 
man want at such a place on such a night? 
It must be a farmer out late, or perhaps a 
wandering hunter!” 
“Nay, Dagaeoga, it is not a farmer, nor 
yet a wandering hunter. The shoulders are 
set too squarely. The figure is too up- 
right. And yet without these differences 
we would be sure that it is not the farmer, 
nor yet the wandering hunter, because it is 
some one else whom we know.” 
“What do you mean, Tayoga?” 
q aa_IKE TO HUNT? Learn “Look! Look closely, Dagaeoga!”’ 
AVIATION seen z BOY Sonic mount birds and an “Now the wind drives aside the white 
BY MAIL Pie 2y- , Keep your trophies a lifetime <e¥ | veil of snow and I see him better. His 
mounting specimens for friends,or make figure is surely familiar !” 
“Aye, Dagaeoga, it is! And do you not 


of other magazine subscription men and women who make from $2,500 
to $15,000 or more a year. You can start the business in spare time 
and gradually build it up until it will pay to devote all your attention 
to it; therefore, you take no risk. There’s no expensive outfit needed 
and no correspondence course to be taken. My monthly magazine and 
my handbook, in which I have written the results of eighteen years of 
experience, will give you full and complete information and instruction 
on every phase of the business. 








Tear out, fill in and mail this opportunity coupon today. 





George C. Crowley, Room 45, Crowley Building, 3291 Third Avenue, New York City. 


Enclosed find One Dollar for one year’s subscription to Crowley’s Magazine and a 
copy of your handbook 
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Illustrated Catalogue 
d letters from students iy 7 Send 
for arn One owt read- | now him?” 
first in your t ; ; “St. Luc! As sure as we live, Tayoga 
Mighty interesting! (Established 1905.) it’s St. Luc.” : 7A» 


— Box 100. WATERVILLE, MAINE “Yes,” said the hunter, who had not 











spoken hitherto. “It’s St, Luc, and I could 

reach him from here with a rifle shot.” 

Ac a Cente ate “But you must not! You must not fire 
a. Sa ash-! upon him!” exclaimed Robert. 

LOOK! A REAL PUNCTURE SEAL EVERY light, Fountain Pen, Scout} Willet laughed. 


Prepare for an enjoyable riding season by in- ‘ r ‘ mre ‘ ‘ 
jecting one tube of Romanco in each-tire. It Name Knife, Animal Guide “I wasn’t thinking of doing so,” he said. 











“And now it’s too late, St. Luc has gone.” 
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Cheers for Boy Scouts 
(Continued from Page 12) 


initiative and individuality by correcting 
defects and developing natural gifts. It 
teaches self control. By learning how to 
obey and practice self control, the Scout 
is imbued with the important principles 
that make for good citizenship. 

The Scout Oath is the embodiment of 
self sacrifice, of Christian duty, and of 
loyalty. He swears: 


1. To do my duty to God and my coun- 
try and to obey the Scout Law, 

The Scout signifies his belief and love 
of the Divinity that shapes our ends; he 
puts his whole trust in Him and calls upon 
Him to assist him in the honest endeavors 
of life. Coupled with this is love of coun- 
try, its institutions and the purposes of its 
government. And by obedience to Scout 
Law which emphasizes love of God and 
country, he subordinates the individual to 
the highest aims of deep religious feeling 
and self-abnegation that the nation may 
live. 

2. To help other people at all times. 

This is the golden rule. Treat all men 
as we desire to be treated. In doing this 
they learn obedience to parents, honor and 
submission to authority. They become 
careful in word and deed to hurt no man, 
to be just in their dealings and eliminate 
covetousness, and to labor earnestly to get 
their own living in the state of life in 
which called, 

3. To keep myself physically strong, 
mentally awake and morally straight. 

This is the necessary corollary of the 
previous part of the oath, and binds the 
Scout to keep his body in temperance, 
soberness and chastity. 

I believe the Scout Oath and the train- 
ing of our young boys in that organization 
is an incentive to the highest aspirations 
and an excellent education as to their 
future duties as citizens. 





By FRANKLIN K. LANE 
Secretary of the Interior in thePresident’s Cabinet 











HE principle of the Boy Scouts is 

helpfulness through sacrifice. If 

every Boy Scout in the United 
States will estimate the amount of money 
he spends in a year for candy and soda 
water and give that much to the orphan 
children of the new Republic of Russia, he 
will feel that by his sacrifice he has helped 
to make a lasting friendship between that 
country and this, 





By CHARLES W. ELIOT 


President-Emeritus of Harvard University 











HE Scouts’ motto is “Be Prepared.” 
But how “Be Prepared”?. For 
what? With what? 

First, with knowledge; second, with 
skill; third, with alertness; and fourth, 
with strength. 

The Scout training faithfully pursued 
should give a robust boy all these elements 
of preparation to be serviceable, success- 
ful, and happy. 





Gotnc Some! 
“Every boy of Scout age that lives in Dun- 
barton belongs to Troop 1,” writes the scout- 
master. 








How A Boy Mabe 
Tut First REMINGTON 





“How a Boy Made 


BOYS, read what happened to the bear— 


ton,’ when Eliphalet Remington fired the first shot from the first Remington 

“Pour American rifle. Fics Senogee Seo inden heads with bullet holes—how 
Boys Who Are Fa- Robert McGivern hits marbles in the air—how James Francis knocks down. 
mous RifleShots,”” 95 “traveling duck” targets without a miss— how Sergt. Otto 

“Boy Scout Marks- won the Astor Cup — how to become a fancy shot yourself, written by the 
pianship.”? Champion Fancy Shot of the World. 

ing. America become an American he 

young Amer: i wants to an ican_marksman—and 
_—— paste ges ey ewe Fk that will help him. The cere astiog 
_ Sand yourmame | today is being done with the .22 Caliber Remington UMC Rifles 
these booklets. Metallic Cartridges. Sold by Sporting Goods Dealers in your town, 


The Remington Arms Union Metallic Cartridge Company, Inc. 
Largest Manufacturers of Firearms and Ammunition in the World 


Woolworth Building Remington UMC of Canada, Ltd. 
New York Windsor, Ontarie 














Ho! For the Open 
Road! 


What is more delightful than spinning along 
cool, shady country roads away from the heat 
and grime and dust of the hot city? 

Especially if your bike is equipped with 

tires—tires as soft as cushions and as 
tough as a rubber ball—tires that defy the 
road—United States Bicycle Tires—all twelve 
and one, at least, to meet all your needs. 

Have you written for the pin yet? Fill in the coupon 





below NOW. It costs nothing. Get 
United States Tire Company oo 
1798 BROADWAY NEW YORK Bug! 


---- Fill Out «- « = « Tear Out - - - « Mail TO-DAY - « - «- 


Gentlemen:—Please tell me how to get one of your beautiful 
green-gold bicycle bugs free. 


CREE, PEND s 9.0 0.0.n.0 0 6cscceds dtbewssddne ADEE eee oad 
TIPMPU, ins cares g 6 ck heb ist sca wane adie Speen eee 

























: Oorang Airedale 


Terriers 






The20th Centu Prices. pay- 
All-Round Doge ments. Carrying case free. 
Choice Puppy Stock for Sale Free t 








, OORANG KENNELS 
———| Dept. G.,La Rue,Ohio 











| ee 


The Boys’ Book of Hunting and Fishing 
Practical Game Fishing, Wing Shooting and Camping Out. 
The Boys’ Book of Canoeing and Sailing 
Piibese books ane tha ned thine Tite cna aitee ee 
subscription to Boys’ Life, $1.75,» Send res cece Rear. 
WARREN H. MILLER, Editor Field & Stream 
Printing Crafts Building, New York 
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Now 1S THE “SWAT THE FLY” 


Just what you have been looking for! 
A practical way to earn money during your spare time. 
How? By selling Fly Killers for Scouts. 


A. Vattier Courtright, member of Wolf Patrol, Troop No. 1, of Circle- 
ville, Ohio, writes: “Those 100 Fly Killers for Scouts of yours sold like 
hot cakes. I got them Tuesday morning and at six P. M. they were all 
gone. I am also pleased with your prompt service.” 


Scouts are earning from $1.00 to $5.00 per day. 
What other Scouts have done you can do! 
Best quality of 





y Scouts. Oo ex- material and work- 
posed wires or rough manship. 
edges. Bound 






14 mesh black wire 
cloth. Red stained bass- 
wood handle. Strong, durable, flexible. 


Everybody is a customer. Every home needs one in every room. 
Now is the time to sell them. ; 

$5.50 per 100, cash with order, express prepaid in full on 100 
or more (less than 100 at your expense). Selling price, 10 cents 
each. 





Find enclosed $........ See eye Fly Killers for Scouts, which please express 
immediately to 

















EVERY BOY 
and Scout 
wants to 
know all 

he can 
about 

OUR 
NATIVE 
ANIMALS. 
265 Pages, Bound 


tn ¥ 
—6i Full - Page 






“Animal Guide,” price $1.00 
BOYS’ LIFE, 1 year... 1.00 














apie 

SPECIAL OFFER tivehaunte, Bach 
Both for $1 -00 ws an = 
North American CHARLES Send order to-day to BOYS’ LIFE 
py mere GUID ” K. REED 200 Fifth Ave. New York 








Atall 
Ba Cont 


y Kneeland St., 








Mention Boys’ Lire in answering advertisements 


SEMAPHORE SIGNALING SIMPLIFIED 


Just the thing for Boys who want 
to become expert signalmen. Its use 
a thorough grounding in a few 


Tires 


emergen y cans, oe goa ten vga 





Boston, Mass. U. A. 
Bicycle 


**Best in the Long Run’’ 





secures 

drills in the essentials and is so ar- 
ranged that each boy may practice by 
himself or with other boys. Written 
by Captain Clarence Deems of the Regu- 
lar Army. Postpaid, 25 cents. The 
Edward T. Miller Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


! Raise Canaries! 
The new ind Big 


BOY 


Easy to raise. Si 





little capital neuen, We show you how. Address 
SUPPLY HOUSE 
json, Kans. 


PEER 
1327 So. 10th Street 


lustry. Profits 
e@ Canaries bring from $3 to $10 each. 
tart at home. Very 
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The Young Patriot 


(Continued from Page 5) 


Puzzled and “doubtful Muretto continued 
his way behind the people until he arrived 
at Memorial Park. Soldiers’ Monu- 
ment was draped with flags. City officials 
sat on camp stools on an elevated stand 
gaily bedecked with bunting and long red, 
white and blue streamers. Before the 
stand, on an open expanse of green, a 
phalanx of Boy Scouts were going through 
an exhibition drill. 

Muretto mingled with the crowd and 
finally found a suitable —- that gave 
him a satisfying view of the platform. 


TS band ceased playing. Stretchin 

far out along the open tract of ground, 
the audience gave hearty applause to the 
youngsters in their khaki uniform. A sud- 
den stillness ensued. Everyone’s attention 
was given to a youthful orator standing 
prominently on the bedecked platform. A 
khaki Boy Scout’s suit fitted him snugly. 
His hair was black and very thick. is 
face was of a deep tan and eyes large and 
flashing beamed beneath his dark brows. 

The trim boyish figure was never quiet. 
In true oratorical style, his hands rose and 
fell and his voice adapted itself to every 
phrase. Now it was low and soft like the 
peaceful tumbling of a brook, now it rose 
in a thin outburst, and hard and strong 
his words rushed out. - 

Muretto watched the young speaker. 
His eyes bulged; not for a second did they 
leave the trim boyish figure. His heart 
beat madly, his mouth went “4 and he 
tried to soothe his parched lips by touch- 
ing them with the tip of his tongue. He 
was dazed, dumbfounded. It was too much 
for him to believe that what he saw was 
in reality and not in a dream. And when, 
to his relief, the boy brought his piece to 
a close with the fiery words, “that this 
nation, under God, shall have a new birth 
of —o Soy - eacement of “<9 
people, the le and for the e, 
sh mtd ite the earth,” or The 
people (all American people) applauded 
and cheered and exclaimed: “Fine! Fine!” 
“Very good !” “Who is he?”—well, Muretto 
just wanted to rush through the mass of 
people and cry out, “My Tony—he iss my 
boy, Tony!” 

The crowd began to disperse. Muretto 
hurried toward the platform. He saw his 
son and rushed eagerly forward. Those 
calloused and rough hands tenderly pressed 
the boy to him. He kissed him full on 
the face and the tears that he would not 
let flow choked him. He could only 
mumble: 

“My boy—My Antonio . . . Why for 
you no tell you ” 

Arm in arm they went home, the father 
and the son. On the way they came to 
the grand, glorious red white and blue 
flung out to the gust of a July wind. The 
old man stopped. He removed his hat and 
bowed his pray head before the Stars and 
Stripes, w in tones of reverence he 
spoke slowly: 

“Thees ees one grand country . . « 
My leetle Tony . . . = raaesape 3 
. « . all American peoples . . . 
—such a bewtiful country!” 

The Boy Scout saluted the Flag, and 


they passed on together, happy. 


An annual food waste of $700,000,000 in 
American homes is estimated by our ex- 
perts. How much of this can you pre- 
vent? 
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HOE! HOE! Ze 
Every Scout to Feed a Soldier 


Hoes and Rakes To Do The Trick 
@ With Garden Tools Growing Scarce And High In Price 
G 





















Here Is A Big Opportunity For You 


, A» Rakes and Hoes at Specially Low Prices 


Recently in the “Wake Up 


—» New York” parade, several 
«J thousand Scouts marched with 


hoes and rakes to give point to 
the slogan, 


“Every Scout to 
Feed a Soldier” 


Many of the boys bought the 
hoes and rakes they carried, but 
those which remain are now of- 
fered for general sale. 





Is Your Troop Doing Its Part? 
If not, get started at once. 









A 
LIMITED QUANTITY 


Singly—75c 
8 or more, 





200 Fifth Avenue 








BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 
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DO YOU WANT 
VACATION MONEY? 


# Of course you do—and here is 
an easy way to get it. 


Send us your name and address and we 
will ship you Parcel Post (prepaid) a box 
containing sixteen cartons and _ twelve 
samples of Rawlins Clenzene. 


eo 
Clenzene is a wonderful washing com- 
pound, guaranteed to be harmless, that J 
takes the work out of wash day. It does 
away with rubbing clothes on a board and 
it cuts the soap bill in half. A fifteen 
cent package will last six wash days. 
Clenzene makes wash day a pleasure and 
every woman will buy it on sight. 
8 
= 


When you receive the box of Clenzene, 
distribute the samples to your neighbors. 
This will create a demand that will make 
it very easy for you to sell the sixteen car- 
tons at fifteen cents each. When you have 
sold them send us $1.25 in payment and 
put the balance in your pocket. 


Don’t send us a cent in advance. We 
trust you absolutely ; and take all the risk 
—you can’t lose. . 


Don’t pass up this easy way to make 
vacation money. Send 
address today to 


RAWLINS CLENZENE CO. 


2304-A Gravois Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


your name and 








Attention Boy Scouts!/ 


Ci (ED) 
FING AQDEL TRUMPET SO> 


$3.95 brings you this durable, graceful, 
loud toned, trumpet. U.S. Army specifica- 
tions. Key of G with slide to F. Silver 
plated mouthpiece. Ten days’ trial and money re- 
turned if not satisfactory. When ordering mention 
No. 12BL3320%. Our Musical Instrument Catalog 
No. 341504 includes Fifes, Drums and supplies of 
all kinds. Itis free. Send for it. 

SEARS, ROEBUCK AND CO., CHICAGO. 



















2 BIRDS—NESTS— 
The Oologist EGGS—TAXIDERMY 
THE OOLOGIST is the only magazine published 
in America devoted to these. It is now running a 
special series of articles on the subject of Birds’ 
eggs. It is indispensable to those making collec- 
tions, as its columns are filled exchange no- 
tices. All Boy Scouts should learn about the birds 
they see on their tramps and camps the woods. 
Subscription only fifty cents per year, with a free 

exchange notice. Sample copy FREE. Address 

THE OOLOGIST, Lacon, Ill. 











Have You Our President's Picture? 
The best picture of PRESIDENT WILSON set 
in the colors. Size 11x14, on heavy art paper, 
HAND COLORED. 

A picture you will be proud to own. Complete 
satisfaction or money returned. Mailed post- 
paid for 50 cents. 

R. K. STANBURY, Dept. BA, 175 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 

Boy Scouts make big money. Write for terms. 











Every Scout is Needed 


w A R 


against the Flies. Your Troop can make 
from $40 to $200 by being our representa- 
tive in your territory. Information for 
Scoutmaster’s name and address. 


Movie Mad 


(Continued from page 19) 


Sophomores, pinning their hopes of the 
event on “Spike” Dunlap, yelled, sang, 
whistled, and employed all manner of 
noise-making devices, not all sanctioned by 
The Hague Peace Convention. The Fresh- 
men, ambitious to get ahead in making 
ear-splitting din, tried to create a chaos 
vaster than that of °19, and succeeded. 
The Juniors and Seniors, knowing their 
entrants could never keep pace with Far- 
quhar and Dunlap, nevertheless loyally 
supported their sprinters, so that a ter- 
rific uproar arose to the high heavens. 
From the Sophomore section, as Hector 
Beckwith Farquhar shed his bathrobe, a 
thunderous chorus rolled 


Oh—Hector Beckwith Farquhar— 
Wants to be a Movie-Star; 





Ij that poor old awkward fish, 

Ever gets his crazy wish— 

His face will cause an awful jar! 

UT Hector heard nothing as he re- 
ported to the Clerk of the Course, at 

the last second of grace and took his place 
on the starting-line. Billings’ last words 
were luuiging in his ears—‘“Ali right, Far- 
quhar and Dunlap, nevertheless loyally 
finish!” So—shredded between a desire 
to win the “220” for his class, and his 
ambition to make a frenzied finish, for The 
Weekly News-Pictorial, the Freshman 
sprinter tensed his muscles for the sprint, 
and engaged in a brief “in place” run, 
consisting of bringing the knees up, al- 
ternately, in an earnest endeavor to dis- 
locate the jaw with one or the other, while 
the athlete remains in one spot. Complet- 
ing this warming-up process, Hector 
turned to find Captain Shad, who seized 
him tensely 
“Hector, you've got to win!” he 
breathed. “Our class and 719 are tied for 
first honors, and this is the last event— 
take first place, and the meet is ours! 
Think of it, Heck—-if you break the tape, 
we shall beat the Sophs!” 
“On your marks!” A silence reigned 
in the stands, as the Starter, pistol in 
hand, stood back of the line, and the four 
sprinters knelt; “get set!” they crouched, 
every muscle tensed, eyes fixed down the 





“290” straightaway, alert, quivering— 
poised for the fast start— 
“Baag!” 


tension in the stands relaxed, and 
as the figures shot from their marks, a 
perfect pandemonium ensued. 
The Ballard Field track was a quarter- 
mile oval, and the two-twenty straightaway 
was made by extending the back-stretch 
one hundred yards; so, a hundred and 
twenty yards from the starting-line, the 
cinder-path curved to the left, for the 
“440,” or longer races, while the “220” 
straightaway went on to its finish, back 
of which (his camera poised on its tripod) 
Billings waited to “shoot” the finish of the 
sprint. ° 

Hector, who had planned his race with 
generalship, determined to pass the flying 
Spike just before the curve was reached, 
and with a terrific burst of speed, leave 
him behind, in that final hundred yards, 
for the Freshman, like “Ted” Meredith, 
had developed a finish that “killed off” 
his rivals. With the roar of the specta- 
tors sounding dully, Hector, his long legs 
taking mighty, ground-covering strides, a 
la Seven League Boots, slowly gained on 
his dangerous competitor, who, by virtue 
of a fast start, had annexed a yard on the 


wit the report of the pistol, the 








SPAHR’S SPECIALTY CO., Xenia, Ohio 








Mention Boys’ Lire in answering advertisements 


“movie-mad” youth. 











WRITE FOR IT! 


J. M. Hanson-Bennett 
Magazine Agency 


—the largest in the world—furnishes all 


Magazines and Newspapers at Lowest 
Possible Club Prices, and givesthe quickest, 
most accurate, and most reliable service. 


Save Magazine Money! 


Our 1917 Catalog (44 ) lists more than 

3000 Periodicals and Offers. It’s a 
Money Saver and is Free to you for the 
ing. The name J. M. 

is the accepted stamp of a 

end promptucss in the magazine fi 


Local Agents Wanted 


Send Us YOUR 
Name end Address 


ADDRESS 


J.M. HANSON-BENNETT 
MAGAZINE AGENCY 




















915 Brooks Buliding CHICAGO, ILL. 


IT IS YOUR DUTY 


to buy a Liberty Bond for the 
sake of your Country, and--- 


IT IS YOUR DUTY 


to subscribe to BOYS’ LIFE for the 
sake of your boy at the same time. 


F REE >; American Flag Stickers 


with. every copy of Pres, Wilson’s famous 
address to Congress (21x26) handsomely 
framed in three color decorations with a late 
picture of Mr. Wilson. Boy Scouts can make 
big money selling this address. 


25c Post Paid 
McKee Trading Co., 256 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 









































for contract and term: 





ATTENTION SCOUTS! Raise Rabbits for me. Good 
pay. Send 1 8. 
BOX 44, STRAFFORD, MO. 
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66 OW for the fast finish!” reflected 

Hector Beckwith Farquhar, and 
summoning all his reserve powers, the 
bean-pole youth gave all his really wonder- 
ful speed to the final hundred yards. As 
he swept toward the finish, Spike and the 
field forgotten, a great thrill of joy — 
through him—back of the white tape that 
stretched before him, Billings, 708, the 
Camera-Reporter, had his machine trained 
on him, and was “shooting” this splendid, 
sweeping finish! He had left his rivals, 
and was making a triumphant Screen ap- 
pearance, one that would thrill millions 
of spectators, from Coast to Coast—— 

“Roar—roar—roar!” the Freshmen had 
gone mad, as their hero sprinted down the 
final fifty yards—flying at a speed that 
was sure to smash the college record. 
Hector, moving faster and faster, thought 
of the movie-camera, focused on him, and 
in a last, frenzied explosion of his strength, 
he set sail for the tape. 

And then, as the white ribbon stretched 
across the cinder-path loomed nearer, it 
seemed to Hector Beckwith Farquhar that, 
of a sudden, pandemonium broke loose. 
His sub-conscious mind, registering im- 
pressions vaguely, as he sprinted, told him 
that, back of the finish-line, something was 
causing wild excitement among the specta- 
tors; he dimly heard muffled barks, 
snarling, shrill yelps, and confused cries 
of “take him off!” “Pull them apart— 
quick!” However, bending every ounce of 
power toward his finish—the magnificent 
finish that the Camera-Reporter was reg- 
istering for The Weekly News-Pictorial, 
Hector felt the tape break across his 
breast, and he knew that the “220” was won. 


S soon as the ,exhausted Freshman got 

his breath, he turned to find Billings, 
08; then—his limbs buckled beneath him, 
his heart gave a great leap and almost 
knocked off work, while he felt a sensation 
at the pit of his stomach similar to that 
obtained by a swift descent in an express 
elevator, for he saw—Billings, the Camera- 
Reporter for The Weekly News-Pictorial, 
picking up his overturned camera-tripod, 
while two excited ladies leashed a pair of 
blood-stained, growling bulldogs, recently 
pulled from each others’ throats by the 
collegians ! Dismayed, his _ air-castles 
tumbling all about him, Hector stumbled 
up to the wrathful Billings—— 

“The—the finish !” he stammered 
wildly, some inkling of the awful truth 
dawning on his befogged intellect. “Did 
you—get a picture of—of my breaking 
the tape?” 

“Picture of nothing!” flared the Camiera- 
Reporter, meaning, however, no insult to 
Hector Beckwith Farquhar. “I nearly saw 
a picture of those two Boston Bulls break- 
ing my high-priced camera, though! Vi- 
cious brutes—, they-——.” 

“What!” howled Hector, the full realiza. 
tion of the tragedy before him, “You 
didn’t shoot my finish? You mean—I—I 
won’t appear on the screen in next week’s 
Weekly News-Pictorial?” 

The exultant Freshmen, riotous at the 
winning of The Annual Inter-Class Track 
and Field Meet, wild with joy at having 
conquered their ancient rivals, the Sopho- 
mores, cheered Hector  tumultuously; 
forming a long, serpentine line, . they 
snake-danced around the track, shouting 
for the idol of the hour—— 

“Oh, Hector—you speed demon—where’d 
you leave Spike?” 

“Send a searching-party for Spike—Heck 
lost him !” 














What is the Meaning of this “ly | 
Big Word: rey, 
*‘Vacuum-Sealing?’’ LSche 


AYBE your teacher has told you 
what a vacuum is—a space from 
which all air has been drawn. 

Now when foods are put up to keep, all 
air must be kept out. Because air would 
quickly make the food spoil. 

To keep Beech-Nut Aone Butter from 

iling, we put it into glass jars, draw out 
ke Pag the air poe. holds the lid on 
tight. This is called vacuum-sealing. 

Vacuum-sealing is the reason why you 
always find Beech-Nut Peanut Butter fresh 
and delicious when you open a jar. 

Boys and girls love Beech-Nut Peanut 
Butter spread on bread, crackers or toast. 
Have you found any mew ways to eat it? 
If you have, tell us about them ina letter. 
We should like to hear from you. Ask 

our mother to get you a jar of Beech-Nut 
ut Butter today. 


Beech-Nut 


Peanut Butter 


Beecu-Nutr Pacxinc Co., Canasonarig, N. Y. 

















When you cut or scratch yourself — 
There’s no need to worry. 
Merely wash the injured part with 
ee and cover with a clean 
cloth. 


You have thus insured against blood-poison- 
ing and it is astonishing how quickly 
nature will then heal the hurt. 

Never be without DIOXOGEN. It is 


efficient and so safe, and one never knows 
when it will be needed. 


THE OaKkLanp CHEemIcac Co. 
10 Astor Place, N. Y. 
























ONLY KENNEL IN THE WORLD 

where a pair of unrelated White Scotch Collie Puppies can 
be bought. This means a lot to the boy who wants the pride 
and satisfaction of owning a fine dog, and the pleasure and 
profit of raising puppies as well. A pair of our White Col- 
lies will raise $300.00 worth of puppies a year, 

A WHITE SCOTCH LLIE 
is a faithful, courageous companion. A partner for the boy. 
A playmate to attract girls to, outdoor play, and 
them on every lon. ies are shepherds - 
and dauntless guards of the home or farm. Ours are healthy 
and rugged, raised on an island—all stocks. Write 
for list of pores (no old dogs for sale). 
Istand White Collie Kennels, Dept. L, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


BOY LEARN SALESMANSHIP 
this summer, and make quick money at 

the same time by selling in 

Household Brushes, Dustless Floor Mo; 
needs goods. Easy 





SINCLAIR, Box 244 D, 79 Les hagetes, Cal 


‘ your name, secure terri- 
tory at once. Start wy. A - 
TARY BRUSH CO., No, 9 ontiae Bldg. St. Louk me 
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Official Boston 
Agents for 


BOY SCOUT 
UNIFORMS 
FQUIPMENT 


of every kind and 
description 


WEAR RESISTING 
SCHOOL CLOTHING 
FOR BOYS ALSO 
HATS, SHOES AND 
FURNISHINGS. 






gBostore 


THE - SERVICE -STORE 














Scout Master: 
Fill in coupon and mail. 
We will do the rest. That is— 


Send Free of All Charge enough 


Wheatena 


Scout Rations for your Next Hike 
The Wheatena Company 
Wheatenaville, Rahway, New Jersey 


PPrererrrririiitte ttt 





See eee eee eee rer eee-CoCeesessereseseeee® 


duly Scout Master 
(This order must be signed by Scout Master) 





SMITH BROTHERS’ 





S.B. COUGH DROPS 
CHASE COLDS FIVE CENTS 
HOOPLELE 7, ening of all games 


Hawaiian Tennis (or Boy Scouts, for 
Lawn, Field or Camp. 








Write ut once for free descriptive circular. 
A. MACDONALD, CAMDEN, N. Y. 


Mention Bors’ Livs in answering advertisements 


“Never mind the lost movie, Heck—old ’20 
won the meet!” 

“*Rah for Farquhar—he broke the col- 
lege record!” 

Billings, ’08, had a heart, and despite his 
wrath at the narrow escape from damage 
to his costly camera, he sympathized with 
the bitterly disappointed Hector, whose 
dream of appearing on the Movie-Screen, 
flashing to the tape in a burst of speed, 
was shattered. So, putting his hands on 
the Freshman’s shoulder, he gazed into 
Hector’s eyes steadily 

“There will be no picture of the 220 fin- 
ish, boy!” he spoke, while those who had 
crowded around to congratulate the 
Freshmen listened. “Just as I started to 
grind, those two bull-dogs, brought by 
some people in the cars parked over there, 
and who had been running loose, started 
an argument; they fought under my feet, 
and finally overturned my camera, so The 
Weekly News-Pictorial will be shown with- 
out one of the prettiest finishes of the day, 
and—Hector Beckwith Farquhar will posi- 
tively not appear! But see here, old man 
—it’s a d thing for you, after all; just 
forget this movie-madness, give up your 
wild ambition, and buckle down to hard 
study, to track work! Why, hear how 
your fellows cheer you! Boy—don’t you 
realize—you have smashed the Ballard 220 
record——” 

But Hector, his vision blurred with 
tears, his face white with disappointment, 
rushed for the Gymnasium, near at hand, 
for he knew that he could escape by a rear 
exit, cross Campus Square, and gain the 
harbor of his room—hearing the tornado 
of shouts that followed in his wake, of 
applause from his class-mates, Juniors, 
and Seniors, but of derision from the 
beaten Sophomores, the disillusioned 
Freshman plunged headlong into the build- 
ing, slammed shut the door, and staggered 
across the locker-room. 





IVE minutes later, lying face down- 

ward on his bed, Hector Beckwith Far- 
quhar visioned again that awful scene— 
of Billings, 08, Camera-Reporter for The 
Weekly News-Pictorial, stooping over to 
pick up the camera and tripod, upset by 
the fighting bulldogs! In his terrible dis- 
appointment, the Freshman could think of 
nothing, at first, but that his glorious 
dream would not come true, his great Am- 
bition to sit in The Palace, downtown, with 
admiring friends and see himself sweep- 
ing to Victory in the 220, could never be 


+ | realized—Fate had intervened, and through 


the medium of two pugnacious canines, had 
shattered his hopes! 

Yet—as he gradually grew more calm, 
Hector slowly remembered—even as he 
heard the awful news, from Billings, the 
crowd had cheered him! After all, untold 

lory was his, for he—a mere Freshman— 

ad defeated the speedy Spike, had won 
the 220, together with the Meet, and—in 
his first race, had smashed the college 
record—and outside, in Campus Square, a 
crowd of Freshmen were chanting—— 
“Three cheers for our own Hector Far- 
quhar 

The dogs wouldn’t let him be a movie- 

star; 

But he won the race and the meet for old 

‘Twenty’ 

And he broke the record—so that’s quite 

a plenty!” 








Somehow, the words—“So that’s quite a 
plenty!”—resounded in Hector’s mind; 
after all, what more could he a 





Shall We Give 
You a Real 
Eastman Camera? 


Besides the big value to you of 
BOYS’ LIFE itself, we will give 
you without cost this Eastman 
CaMERA with a $1.00 yearly sub- 
scription to this magazine. 








No. 00 Cartridge Premo 





Complete, compact, simple to 
use, this machine turns out a per- 
fect little picture 14% x 1% 
inches in size. Made specially, 
with film No. 00, for the Boy 
Scouts of America. 





BOYS’ LIFE, 200 5th Avenue, New York: 


Send me the Eastman 00 Cartridge Premo 
Camera for the enclosed $1.00; this amount 
also to include One Yearly Subscription to 
BOYS’ LIFE, 
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MORRIS CANOES 














The Canoe that Nationalized the great 
pastime of Canoeing. Write for Catalogue. 
B. N. MORRIS, INC., 

240 State St. Veazie, Me. 


WHITE FOOT OIL | 


POISON IVY REMEDY 
Successtully Used by Boy Scouts 
Relieves itching. 


Cures Ivy Poisoning, Jig- 
Co * Sata Dru eee shipped 
by Parcel Post. PRICE, 25 CENTS. (Money 
refunded on request.) 

WHITE FOOT REMEDY CO, Centreville, Md. | 


BOYS and GIRLS 


Earn some Money. Send for 25 Bottles of High Grade 
Perfume. Sell fer i0c each. When sold send me $1.50 




















and keep $1.00. | trust you. 
AUGUSTUS J. FRITZ—Manufacturing Perfumer 
62! Remington Street Rochester, N. Y, 
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Freshman, ask than the great glory he 
had won? He knew that Old Ballard 
would depend on him, in the big meets to 
come—he realized the students would be- 
lieve him capable of achieving worth-while 
things, instead of being just an irresponsi- 
ble, “movie-mad” youth; he heard again 
Billings, 08—“It’s a good thing for you, 
after all; just forget this movie-madness, 
ive up your wild ambition, buckle down 
to hard study, to track work—— !” 


Hector remembered, with shame, his old, 
careless—“In a minute” habit—how nearly 
he had come, because of it, to being dis- 
qualified from the 220, and if he ha been 
—what a splendid chance to win for his 
class would have been lost. 


Strange, but the thrill of having achieved 
something big, and for his class, made his 
“movie-madness” seem foolish and trifling; 
he realized that the will and applause 
of his fellows would mean far more to 
him than their jeering at his ambition to 
be a movie-actor; even had Billings ‘shot’ 
the finish, his triumph would have lasted 
a few days, then been forgotten, but—by 
serving his class, his alma mater, he could 
win a lasting glory! 


“T’ve been a fool!” he declared, rising, 
“With my ‘in-a-minute! and my ridiculous 
dream of being a screen-star! No wonder 
the fellows made fun of me—but now, 
they are really glad that I won the 220, 
and if I buckle down to study, and to 
athletics, Old Ballard will have a d 
opinion of me! Why—I actually don’t 
care if Billings did fail to get a shot at 
my finish—and as for those movie-actor 
photographs 

With a grin, the inspired Hector seized 
a hammer left on the table by “Socrates” 
Osterhaus, and smote the smirking counte- 
nance of Holworthy Hollister fairly be- 
between the eyes! A moment later, “The 
Hazards of Hollister” shot into the waste- 
basket, followed by a dozen movie-maga- 
zines, after which, with a ripping and 
tearing, the lithographs were divorced from 
the walls, together with the photographic 
gallery of Screen-Stars and Lesser Lum- 
inaries. His task finished, Hector Beck- 
with Farquhar, a Shooting-Star in the 
Galaxy of Filmdom, sat down on the ruins, 
like Mr. Marius on the remnants of Car- 


thage. 





T was thus that good Deacon Parmalee 

found him. A glad smile illuminated 
the kindly Senior’s honest visage, as he 
gazed at the tragie scene, and understood; 
the Deacon, placing a hand on Hector’s 
shoulder, uttered sympathetic words—— 

“Tt’s all right, Heck,” he said, consol- 
ingly. “You'll be regretful for a time, but 
—just remember you won the 220, the 
Meet, and broke the record; and—get 
ready to annex the 220 in the Inter-Col- 
legiates! ‘You’ve won the admiration of 
Old Ballard by your great race today— 
you’re doing right, to forget your movie- 
madness, and to try and serve yéur alma 
mater——” 

At that instant, the porcupine head of 
“Socrates” Osterhaus, the long-suffering 
victim of Hector Beckwith Farquhar’s 
movie-ambition, the martyr to that scatter- 


brained Freshman’s dreams of a Screen- 
career, was thrust into the room, and Hec- 
tor’s room-mate secured a sweet, long-de- 
layed “vengeance” 
queried —— 

“I say, Hector— want to go to the movies 


— as casually 














ULVER 





OYS at Culver find the military train- 
ing wonderfully interesting. Besides, 
it trains them to do things now, do them 
right and do them without being told— 


©) habits that will put them ahead later on 
} in business or professional life. : 


The equipment of Culver Military Acad- 
emy is superb. Its extensiveness is in- 
dicated by the size of the new riding-hall, 
large enough to maneuver 150 horses; the 
size of the new swimming-pool, 60 x 120 
feet, four times as large as the average 
pool, and the area of the campus, 500 acres. 


The educational and military system 
with this equipment at its command de- 
velops boys into men who can make good 
for themselves and for their country. 


Ask your father to write for the catalog. 


THE COMMANDER, Culver, Indiana 
(On Lake Mazxinkuckee) 








Steers 


Easily 


easily when loaded and steers perfectly. 


the Sherwood into a platform wagon in a jiffy. 





Sherwood, write us for a free catalog. 


Ask any hardware or sporting goods dealer to show you the ‘‘Sherwood.” 


SHERWOOD BROS. MFG. CO., Inc. 





‘When You Hit the Trail for Camp 


or have a big load to carry on the ‘‘Overhead Hike’’—this is the wagon you want. 
It will readily carry a ton. 


SHERWOOD SPRING COASTER 


will win any race for speed or carrying capacity. Because it has accurate, covered steel roller bearings. 
It has pressed steel wheols and pressed stco!l frame. 


It is strong, runs 


The body is of ash, and is removable, converting 


If he can’t show you the 


Dept. B. (Canastota, N. Y. 











A real car for real spo 
steering wheel and horn. 


rt. Has motor, 

Rides with the 
ease of an aeroplane. It covers 30 miles 
an hour. Simple to drive. You will be 
proud to own this speedy little car. Be- 
sideayou can build it yourself at small cost. 


Send 50c today for plans. They show you how 





with me tonight?” 








AERO CAR CO., Dept. 28, Racine, Wis. 











$69 Bugles for Boy Scouts 


Made in U. 8. A. 






In G with slide to F. Length 15 inches. 4 von 
ished brass. or, if preferred, dull sand - 
quered finish. Silver plated mouthpiece. Model 
same as used United States ters’ 
Corps. Built for service and especially well suited 
Sead us 4000 tek wo wilh ate 

us $6.00 and we ip one of these Bugles 
subject to three days’ trial’ If you are not pleased 
with Bugle, return it and we will immediately 
oney. 





refund your m 


J. W. YORK & SONS 


Grand Rapids, 
Michigan 
Instruments 








Manufacturers High Grade Band 
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Revere of Today! 


On the Eighteenth of April, Fourth of July, or on any other day 
in the year, the boy with the bike is the one who gets the crowd 
together and starts the fun. 

For long rides in the country or short jumps in town he’s always ready— 


always “in the saddle.” Summer days are happy days for him. Days of 
active service, cram full of the best kind of sport in the great out of doors. 


New DEPARTURE 
Oo SRS 


** The Brake that Brought the Bike Back’’ 


just doubles the fun of riding. With a New Departure you ride greater 
distances without getting tired. The steepest hill can be coasted with 
safety and ease. You ride all day but coast half way. 


That’s why regular fellows—the minutemen of 191 7—five million of them 
—are using the New Departure on bicycles new and old. 
When buying a new wheel be sure it is equipped with a New Departure Coaster Brake; 


or you can have one fitted on your old wheel, 


The New Departure Manufacturing Company, Bristol, Conn. 














A $5.00 VALUE 


which? 


b hich of these Lovee 8. the best ride? 


course, the bo; 


NEVERLEAK TIRE E FLUID 


He saved time fixing punctures; 


TENNIS OU TFIT saved the hard work of pump— 
deal pe ki hances, get all 
oys—why take ch 
. Ay Ron be on $2. 95 the fun out of your bike rides. 25¢ 
tube of Neverleak will do the “trick.” 
Get a tube today from your nearest 
bicycle 


Pee a 
or sent ¢ 
a - Hod money back’’ eon — 


831 Broadway 
New York City H 
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BOYS@LIFE 


THE BOY SCOUTS’ MAGAZINE 
Published by the Boy Scouts of America 


At National Headquarters, 
200 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Wooprow Witson, Honorary President 
Tueopore Roosrvett, Honorary Vice-Pres’t 
Witi1am Howarp Tart, Honorary Vice-Pres’t 
Dante Carter Bearp, Honorary Vice-Pres’t 

Corin H. Livinestons, President 
Gerorce D. Pratt, Treasurer 
James E. West, Chief Scout Executive 


Editorial Board: William D. Murray, Frank 
Presbrey, Daniel Carter Beard. 


? e the Boy Scouts’ Maga- 

Boys Life sine is issued monthly 

by the Boy Scouts of 

America. It is tMe 

official magazine of that great organization 

and is devoted to the best interests of 
EVERY BOY IN AMERICA. 

It is packed full of the finest stories for 
boys; stories with plenty of excitement in 
them, plenty of fun of the right sort; stories 
about camping, woodcraft, handicraft, scout- 
ing, trailing, signaling, baseball, football, 
basketball, animals—in fact, every sport, 
recreation or activity in boys’ life, presented 
for the entertainment of all boys. 

Its stories are written by the greatest “boy 
story” writers. Every issue profusely illus- 
trated, with colored cover, sketches by. fa- 
mous artists, and photographs from all over 
the world. 

It contains all the news of the Boy Scout 
Movement, and instructions that help Scouts 
to pass their tests. 

The subscription price is $1.00 a year; 
single copies, 10 cents. 

Postage.—Postage to all parts of the United 
States, Mexico, Cuba, Porto Rico, Hawaii and 
the Philippines is prepaid by us. Subscribers 
in Canada must add 10 cents to yearly sub- 
scription price for postage; foreign subscrip- 
tion requires 25 cents extra. 











Renewals If the magazine arrives with 

a renewal order blank -en- 
closed it means your subscription has ex- 
pired. Address on the wrapper indicates the 
month with which your subscription ends. 
Tear off this address and send it in with 
the price of a renewal subscription, and you 
will not miss a copy. 


Why BOYS’ LIFE 
“Ads” Are Reliable 


All advertisements published in Boys’ Lire 
are carefully investigated and approved by 
the Editorial Board of the Boy Scouts of 
America. 





The aim is to accept only the advertise- 
ments of articles, books and propositions 
which we believe will be not only of in- 
terest to the readers of Boys’ Lirz, but worth 
while for the boys to have. 


In every case the article advertised is first 
submitted for examination, as evidence that 
all claims made with reference to it are as 
represented. 


The readers of Boys’ Lire likewise have 
a responsibility, and in their dealings with 
our advertisers should be not only consider- 
ate, but scrupulously careful to have all of 
their dealings harmonize with Scout standards, 
and thus reflect credit upon the Boy Scout 
Movement. 
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SIGMUND EISNER COMPANY 


(ESTABLISHED 1884) 
The LARGEST PLANT in the WORLD for the 


manufacture of Uniforms of every description 





COATS, BREECHES, HATS, CAPS, 
LEGGINGS, BELTS, SHIRTS 


and every uniform requisite. 


BEST QUALITY and STYLE 


OFFICIAL OUTFITTERS 
to the 
BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 
and Makers of the 
OFFICIAL U. S. ARMY UNIFORMS 





Office: 


103 Fifth Ave. 
NEW YORK 


Factory Headquarters: 


RED BANK, N. J. 


Scout-Booklet FREE 


Send for Scout-Booklet 


‘HOW TO WASH and 
CARE FOR YOUR UNI- 
FORM PROPERLY”’ 





SCOUT BREECHES—KNICKERBOCKERS—SHORTS Write today. No Charge 
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o Ahead "S H énal x 


OU’RE always ahead on Firestone Tires! Whether you ride a bicycle 
or a motorcycle your wheel sets the pace. Signal of safety and jood 
srip on the road—30% more angles against skid. Signal of lon3, 
wear and easy ridin§}—all “extras” of Firestone material and building. 


Firestone 


Good Scouts live up to a standard! That's why they like Firestone. 


ts a The Red and Black, the Blue and White—you can have Firestone Bicycle 
o popes i Tires in either of these combinations, and they're dandies! Take your choice. 


Most Miles Firestone Motorcycle Tires with Red Side Wall and Black Tread are as 
per Dollar much better in looks as they are in service. Four plies of fabric—auto 

tire construction throughout. Fur- 

nished as regular equipment by 

leadin3, motorcycle makers at no 

extra cost to you. Follow the lead 

of the most experienced motor car 

owners and demand Firestone Tires. 


FREE Fine Rubberized Tube Bag and 
Catalog of Cycle Tires, No. 90, 


FIRESTONE TIRE AND RUBBER COMPANY 


AKRON, OHIO 
Branches and Dealers Everywhere 
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